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MAN THE MEASURE 


‘ema as at first sight the above title 
May seem it implies nothing more that the 
familiar formula which reads: Society is for man. 
If society is for man, the activity of society must 
be determined by its effects on man, and conse- 
quently man becomes the measure of the compe- 
tence of society and the State. In virtue of his 
personality man is for himself. Whatever exists 
in the visible world and is not also a person like 
himself is solely for the purpose of helping him 
in the attainment of his end. 

Personality is sacred and inviolable. Forcibly 
this truth is expressed in the solemn words of the 
Lord: “The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath” (Mark 2:27). No collec- 
tive entity, no higher organism, no mass forma- 
tion may ever completely absorb the human per- 
son for, though man is and must be a member of 
various communities, he never is merely a mem- 
ber. In whatever association man may be includ- 
ed his personal responsibility remains and is not 
merged in a collective or communitarian responsi- 
bility, and this for the simple reason that his own 
personal and individual consciousness cannot be 
merged in a common consciousness. In an onto- 
logical sense a society never is one but continues 
to be many. True, the many may be bound to- 
gether by intimate bonds of the closest relation- 
ship but they still are and will be many. 

Man cannot be divested of his personality as he 
cannot relinquish his individual consciousness and 
responsibility. A self can never be completely sur- 
rendered but always retains the core and center 
of its being from which its activity flows. Much 
light is shed on the relationship of the individual 
to the social body in the recent encyclical of Pius 
XII on the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
We quote the following pertinent and illuminat- 
ing passage: “In a physical body the principle of 


unity so unites the parts that each lacks its own 


individual subsistence; hand and eye do not have 
individuality of independence; on the contrary, in 
the Mystical Body that natural union, though in- 
trinsic, links the members by a’bond which leaves 
to each intact his own personality.” If this is 
true in regard to the Mystical Body which repre- 


sents the highest type of social unity, it holds good 
with greater force of the body politic. 

Man, however, is in this world to acquire per- 
fection of his being. Such perfection can only be 
achieved by activity, but the finer traits of a per- 
son find appropriate exercise in no other way than 
by mutual relations with other persons. “Love, 
loyalty, devotion, self-sacrifice, service, benevo- 
lence, humility, reverence, co-operation, obedience 
would have but little meaning in relation to 
things; hence, man must work out his perfection 
and realize his destiny with other persons in so- 
cial life. At no point is there any contradiction 
of opposition between social life and personal 
life; the former is the condition of the latter; so- 
cial life and personal life are complementary. 

Society does not narrow personal life because 
it is in profound harmony with the personal ex- 
igencies of human nature. Society is not a Pro- 
crustean bed to fit into which human personality 
would have to be mutilated. Man in society is 
not less a man and suffers no curtailment of his 
personality because he is ordered to society for 
his own good, for his personal development, for 
his moral enrichment and for his full self-realiza- 
tion. This, of course, applies only to the ethi- 
cally orientated State and the ethical personality 
for both rest on the same basis, the natural law. 

Man derives his rights from the natural law 
and the State receives its authority from the same 
source. An arbitrary, individualistic construction 
of human rights and freedom in the sense of Rous- - 
seau leads to an equally arbitrary interpretation 
of State authority. Right is a moral power and 
authority is a moral power. Both, therefore, must 
be determined, measured and regulated by the 
moral law. 

Rights and freedom do not exist for the pur- 
pose of protecting inactivity, inertia and apathy. 
Were this the case, they would be like a fence 
built around a desert or a barren field which do 
not need protection. On the contrary, rights and 
freedom are for the sake of action, for the per- 
formance of deeds, for the accomplishment of 
tasks, for the discharge of duties, for the fulfill- 
ment of ends, for high endeavor and noble striv- 
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ing. They contain a challenge, they represent a 
summons to activity, they are a call to work. They 
involve responsibility. They mean labor, strain, 
tension, struggle, effort, initiative. They are dy- 
namic. They are for the self-reliant, the daring, 
the courageous. 

The easy-going, the self-satisfied, the smug have 
but scant use for rights and freedom which they 
resent as disturbers of their peace and destroyers 
of their comfort. This indifference to rights and 
the fuller freedom has always been identified with 
the bourgeoisie, which as the middle class enjoyed 
a position of security and moderate wealth. Par- 
taking of the comforts of the aristocracy and free 
from the burdens of the working class, it was de- 
voted to conservatism and was thoroughly satis- 
fied with the existing state of affairs. Its aspira- 
tions did not soar to great heights and its life 
moved within narrow circles. 

The exciting and responsible business of gov- 
ernment the bourgeoisie was quite willing to leave 
to others. Naturally, therefore, political rights 
and liberties were not highly valued and their loss 
not keenly felt. Order, tranquillity, a stable cur- 
rency, an assured income, a regular routine of 
life, and other things of the same kind were the 
ideals of the members of the bourgeoisie. Enthu- 
siasm for liberty and rights was no part of the 
bourgeois mentality. The bourgeois temperament 
patently does not make for the preservation and 
growth of liberty. It works to the detriment of 
freedom if men from love of ease begin to shift 
their burdens and responsibilities to the shoulders 
of the government. 

The bourgeois attitude exists also among us. 
One of its manifestations is the appeal to the cen- 
tral government for assistance in local matters. 
If nothing worse happens intervention of the cen- 
tral government leads to standardization and the 
imposing of a uniform pattern on all. Now, to 
fashion one person after the pattern of another 
is already a violation of his person for every pet- 
son within the limits of morality has the right to 
grow in his own way. No man should be a mere 
copy, a duplicate of another. The last to call for 
a more centralized and unified control ought to 
be the educators of the country whom we natural- 
ly credit with a profound regard for individuality 
and personality. The trading of rights and free- 
dom for security is not a rare phenomenon; it ap- 
peals to that side of human nature which above 
all loves ease. 

Rights and freedom which are inseparable from 
responsibility, choice, risk, self-activity have the 
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quality of strenuousness. According to Dostoiev- 
sky, the communistic ideology takes the freedom 
of the spirit away from man in the name of his 
happiness and sets up social eudaemonism against 
liberty. “Man,” writes N. Berdyaev, “accepts a 
compulsory organization of his life because he is 
afraid of the burden and responsibility of free- 
dom.” Only the spiritual minded see something 
degrading in this bargain. 

Nothing but what man does himself (we do 
not say for himself) enhances his personal life 
and worth. Hence, the State normally does not 
aim directly at the private good; it neither feeds, 
nor clothes nor houses its citizens. It supplies the 
conditions which will enable men to feed, clothe 
and house themselves. Well says Jacques Mari- 
tain: ‘The idea of an economic State is a mon- 
strosity.”1) The State is not the administrator of 
the welfare of all individually considered. State 
paternalism is not consonant with the dignity of 
the worker. Certainly, the State has duties regard- 
ing the material prosperity of its citizens and must 
make sure that all enjoy a reasonable degree of 
temporal well-being, but the point at issue is the 
manner in which this end is to be accomplished. 
The chief task of the State in this respect will be 
to keep the door of economic opportunity open 
for all. 

It is usually assumed that the main danger to 
the rights and freedom of the individual arises 
from the State which exceeds its competence and 
invades spheres from which it is debarred by 
natural law. We have tried to make it clear that 
there is another danger of a very subtle character 
which constitutes an even greater menace because 
it remains unnoticed. The threat referred to 
comes from the indifference of men to their rights 
and liberties. Indeed, in Democracies this seems 
to be the real danger, if not the only one. Men 
do become careless of their rights in days of pros- 
perity and thoughtlessly shirk the little effort that 
lies in the exercise of a right. Material well- 
being makes them forget everything and exerts 
a kind of a benumbing and narcotic influence. 

So rights may be lost by default. To exercise 
political rights, however, is a duty to posterity be- 
cause non-exercise imperils the freedom of future 
generations. Democracies degenerate when the 
citizens no longer ardently cherish their precious — 
inheritance of freedom; and this happens when 
the sense of spiritual nobility is blunted or lost. 

Rights and freedom may be lost in another way, 
but again by the negligence of the citizens. Too 


1) The Rights of Man and the Natural Law. 
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many imagine that they have fulfilled their politic 


duties when they have cast their ballot. After 
this enormous exertion they sigh with relief and 
rest until the next election. They pay hardly any 
attention to their political education and, accord- 
ingly, have no idea of what is going on as they 
are unable to judge the drift of the legislation 
that is being enacted. To keep abreast of political 
development requires reading, and studying, and 


ao 


thinking, in one word intellectual labor for which 
not a few have a rather pronounced distaste. Free- 
dom is a strenuous affair and a burden. But it is 
precious and worth its price, and if we realize out 
spiritual dignity and our lofty destiny we will be 
willing to pay the price. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


AMERICA AND AUSTRIA: 1776-1865 


INCIDENTS OF A CLASH BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND AUTOCRACY 


URING the past two decades the expression 
“the poor Austrians” has enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. After Versailles the starving 


people of the Hapsburg realm elicited our sympa- 
thy; during Dollfuss’s regime the friends of red- 
dish liberalism mourned; and in March, 1938, 


when Hitler annexed Austria, tears and groans 


again were heard. Since 1939 America has been 
sympathizing with France, just as in 1914, but 
while that sentiment has considerable historical 
continuity, the situation in regard to Austria is en- 
tirely different. 

At the time of the American Revolution Aus- 
tria was not interested in promoting rebellions 
anywhere. Revolt was a concept that was revolt- 
ing to both Maria Theresa and Joseph II, so it is 
no wonder that William Lee, the American rep- 


resentative to the Hapsburg court, could secure 


no aid for the legions of George Washington. 


Austria did not care to injure England or to kow- 


tow to France. In 1871, however, Austria and 


Russia offered to act as mediators in the war, but 


neither France nor England was interested in such 


_ propositions. Simultaneously with the peace pro- 
posal Austria and Russia became more friendly 


to each other and the western powers worried 
about the influence this would have on Turkey, 
and England especially had to keep an eye on the 
seaport of Trieste which might evolve into a seri- 
ous rival. 

Peace came and soon afterward, in 1783, Baron 
Beelen-Bertholff arrived in Philadelphia to rep- 
resent unofficially Austrian trade interests.") 


1) The reports of the representative which cover 


about 600 pages are easily accessible in Fontes Rerum 
Austriacarum vol. 45, pt. 2. (Vienna, 1891). : 
interest to note that he was accompanied by a naturalist 
named Maerter. In 1789 Maerter was planning to go 
to Kaskaskia from where he expected to continue by 
land to California. Thereafter he planned to go to 


It is of 


Some casual business led to the formation of the 
“Oesterreichisch-amerikanische Gesellschaft’? in 
1785, but when the French Revolution broke out 
Beelen-Bertholff returned to Europe and the dip- 
lomatic difficulties of the French Revolution, in 
whose train followed the Napoleonic upheaval 
and the War of 1812, absorbed the interest of all 
American statesmen to the complete exclusion of 
the Hapsburg empire. 

America soon made up for its neglect. The 
Holy Alliance with its pietistic flavor was just the 
thing to harass the creators of public opinion in 
America. In Europe Romanticism had superseded 
the crass rationalism of the Enlightenment and 
Catholicism was admired and even embraced by 
many of the intelligentsia, but in the United States 
the spirit of Voltaire and Rousseau was still vigor- 
ous and the Catholic Church, though pitifully 
weak numerically and in prestige, was still exces-. 
sively hated. Add to this the consideration that 
Catholic South America had recently broken away 
from Catholic Spain, and it is easy to explain why 
men like Samuel Morse were guilty of violent at- 
tacks on the Vienna which housed Frederick Schle- 
gel, the convert, and which was the local habitat 
of the spirit of the Holy Alliance. 

President Monroe’s declaration in 1823 was di- 
rected clearly at the great powers of Europe, 
joined in the Holy Alliance, and this included 
Austria, where the document enjoyed little popu- 
larity. Six year later the Leopoldine Society”) was 
Acapulco in Mexico and on to the East Indies and | 
finally to China, Arabia, and Tartary. The writer has 


not been able to learn whether this program was fol- 


lowed. sir et ; 

2) While most people know of Maximilian who died 
in Mexico, few know of this Hapsburg who died in Bra- 
zil. She was the daughter of Francis I and Maria 
Theresa, the second of his four wives. Hence, she was 
the sister of Marie Louise who married Napoleon, and 
the sister of the later emperor of Austria, Ferdinand, 
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formed in Vienna to support exclusively the 
American missions, and nervous Americans like 
Morse, Lyman Beecher and many others saw in 
this merely a veiled attack on American ideals— 
a Trojan horse-scheme. While the name Vienna 
was enough to terrify many, lest the terror be not 
universal, the fact that the Jesuits had recently 
been reorganized was added to make every Ameti- 
can conscious of grave impending danger. 

Despite the differences between the two nations, 
travellers did come from the Austrian empire to 
see America for themselves. Simultaneously with 
the message of Monroe, an ex-monk, Carl Postl, 
alias Sealsfield, came to America and began a 
career as a writer of travel literature and of novels. 
Sealsfield denounced Austria and praised America, 
but his identity became known only upon his 
death in 1864. A little later the celebrated rail- 
road engineer, Gerstner, came to the United States, 
He was destined to die suddenly in Philadelphia, 
but his wife published his notes on America in 
1842, the same year that Canon Salzbacher came 
to our shores to investigate conditions in the 
church and to report on ecclesiastical matters to 
the Leopoldine Society. He, in turn, produced a 
book of 500 pages entitled Mezne Reise nach 
Nordamerika, which lacks originality but is a small 
size encyclopedia on the Church in America. Of 
course, there were other Austrians who gave a 
different version of America of that day. The un- 
fortunate poet, Nicholas Lenau, had come to 
America in the early thirties and after being thor- 
oughly disillusioned, let this be known in Eur- 
ope. Twenty years later Ferdinand Kuernberger, 
who never had seen America, gathered uncompli- 
mentary data and distilled it into a piece of liter- 
ature known as Der Amerika-Muede, Amerikan- 
isches Kulturbild. 

Meanwhile the United States made some trade 
agreements with Austria, and Mr. Schwarz, the 
United States consul in Austria, befriended the 
Leopoldine Society. Austria, in turn, had sent to 
the United States John Huelsemann, who in 1823 
had published Geschichte der Demokratie in den 
Vereinigten Staaten, in which he openly and point- 
edly criticized the revolutionary trends in the new 
world and the hostility to the Catholic Chutch. 
who resigned in 1848. Leopoldine married the ruler of 
Brazil, Dom Pedro, in 1817 and on December 11, 1826, 
she died in Brazil and was buried there. She bore her 
unfaithful husband many children, one of whom became 
Dom Pedro II who was head of the government from 
1831 to 1889 when he was deposed. Since her death 
was a recent event at the time when the mission so- 
ciety was founded, it was deemed suitable to name it 


after her not only because of her relation to the dy- 
nasty, but also because she had died in the new world. 
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Huelsemann clearly was a man after the heart of 
Metternich, and similarly minded men of that 
epoch. Since Huelsemann had to face the thorny 
situation of Kossuth’s visit to the United States 
and the fact that the Hungarian was enthustastic- 
ally received in America he knew how unpoplar 
his fatherland was. Brownson was one of the 
few who dared criticize Kossuth, and the North 
American Review carried several articles unfriend- 
ly to the Hungarian, but the writer learned a les- 
son the hard way: he lost an appointment to the 
history staff of Harvard University. 

Austria was not only harassed by rebels in the 
East, she had similar difficulties with her holdings 
in northern Italy. At a time when France sympa- 
thized with the Poles in their struggle for self- 
determination, and at a time when the Irish were 
obtaining a hearing of their case against England, 
the Americans cheered the Italians in their attacks 
on what was regarded as a foreign oppressor. 
This created a tense situation for many Catholics: 
they wanted to see Ireland free and united, but 
they did not wish the same for Italy because a 
united Italy spelt doom to the papal state, and, 
moreover, Austria had supported the papal state 
and had also been generous to the Catholics in 
America. That generosity had consisted both in 
money and in the number of excellent priests which 
she sent: such as Baraga, Neumann, Pierz, Salz- 
mann, Raffeiner, Weninger, Unterthiner and Ina- 
ma. Of course, there were other characters, anti- 
clericals and agnostics like Naprstek, Ludvigh, 
and Smolnikar, but their influence was not so 
great. Of both groups it may be said that they 
did not come to work among Austrians because, 
according to the census of 1850, there were only 
about 1000 Austrians in all the United States. 

Time, as usual, healed wounds and by 1850 
Austria again seemed tranquil and secure. She 
had a new ruler in the person of Francis Joseph, 
Hungarian tumults had subsided, and Pio Nono 
was back in Rome. But American opinion re- 
mained hostile and by 1860 Austria was seeing 
bad days. Another decade was to produce radical 
changes in Austria, and the unity of the United 
States was to be tested by civil war. 

The papal state succeeded in maintaining neu- — 
trality in regard to America while England fay- 
ored the South, and France, too timid to act alone, 
leaned somewhat towards England and used the 
Opportunity to place Maximilian on a shaky 
throne in Mexico. Although Maximilian was a 
genuine scion of Hapsburg, public opinion did 
not attack him as bitterly as might have been ex- 
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pected. During the Civil War, however, the 
United States took no chances on the court of Vi- 
enna, but dispatched the well-known historian, 
John L. Motley, to represent the North at a price 
of $12,500 per year. In fact, Motley received the 
post only because Anson Burlingame was persona 
non grata to the Austrian government, because he 
had favored the Hungarian revolution. Motley 
had to deal with the Maximilian affair, but had 
sufficient leisure to work on his history of the 
Netherlands. When the political mud slinging fol- 
lowing the end of the Civil War reached its zen- 
ith, Motley was not spared, and on December 11, 
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1866, the historian resigned his position.‘) 

Although Austria and America did not clash in 
the period between 1776-1865, they represented 
entirely different cultures and different ideologies. 
Moreover, there was far greater output of litera- 
ture published in America attacking Austria than 
published in Austria attacking the United States. 
The core of these differences was of a religious 
nature, and is worthy of far more study than has 
been devoted to it. 


BENJAMIN J. BLED, Ph.D. 
St. Francis Seminary 
St. Francis, Wis. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN AGRICULTURE 


as that timely book, “Roots in the 
Earth,” there runs one fundamental thought, 
emphasized particularly in this statement: 

“I sometimes think, while mulling over the 
various ideas that have come our way since we 
started conservation practices, that the idea of 
building a permanent agriculture on our farms is 
the most important one of all.’’?) 

This is indeed a truth all American farmers 
should grasp and follow. Generations of men 
engaged in agriculture have farmed with the profit 
motive for a guide. The results we know; ero- 
sion was discovered to be so widespread that the 
nation became alarmed, fearing for the future of 
agriculture and even the subsistence of coming 
generations. 

Conservation of the soil is a prime considera- 
tion with the authors of the book referred to. The 
battle against erosion by such means as contour 
plowing has been carried on by them successfully 
and with remarkable results. All this is to the 
good, because these men have proved erosion can 
be prevented and controlled, and that the family- 
sized farm has a future, provided intelligent man- 
agement, based on knowledge of sound agricul- 
tural practices, is supplied by the owner. 

Nevertheless the volume proves disappointing 
in one regard, inasmuch as it does not once refer 
to the results of years of investigation and experi- 
mentation, engaged in England, India, Ceylon and 
South Africa, with the intention of demonstrat- 
ing that preservation of the soil, as well as the 
health of plants and livestock, may be attained by 
returning to methods prescribed by nature, par- 
ticularly manuring by organic composts. What is 


1) Loe. cit., p. 101. N. Y., 19438. 


known as the Indore system is long out of the ex- 
perimental stage. 

In “Roots in the Earth” artificial fertilizers play 
a role; the new ‘science of agriculture discards 
them to a large extent. Lady Balfour, in her vol- 
ume, “The Living Soil,” proves that humus is not 
a plant but a bacterial food, and that what nour- 
ishes the plant and grants it a virtual immunity 
to disease is the action of soil fungi in feeding 
upon humus, metabolizing it and transferring it 
to the plant’s root fibres. As a reviewer of the 
book, whose author is both a farmer and a scien- 
tist, states: “If this is conclusively proved by field 
experiment in long-term control plots (which 
orthodoxy has consistently obstructed), not only 
is the bottom completely knocked out of chemical 
manuring but the coincidence of disease and arti- 
ficials is certainly one of cause and effect.” 

To knock out chemical fertilizers is by no means 
the chief purpose of the new science. The gist of 
the matter Sic Albert Howard, a leader in the 
movement for many years, gives in a few terse 
statements, based on experience: 

“Nature has provided a marvelous piece of ma- 
chinery for conferring disease-resistance on the 
crop. This machinery is only active in soil rich 
in humus; it is inactive or absent in infertile land 
and in similar soils manured with chemicals. The 
fuel needed to keep this machinery in motion is 
a regular supply of freshly prepared humus, prop- 
erly made. Fertile soils then yield crops resistant 
to disease. Worn-out soils even whén stimulated 
with chemical manure, result in produce which 
needs the assistance of insecticides and fungicides 


1) See Leon Sensabaugh, “Motley’s Vienna Missions,” 
The South-Western Social Science Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1935, pp. 29-44. 
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to yield a crop at all. These in broad outline are 
the facts.”?) 

So far as our country is concerned they are not 
sufficiently known. Commercial farm papers do 
not speak of this subject, possibly because the ideas 
of the new school of agricultural thought are dia- 
metrically opposed to our hereditary methods of 
production, based on established policies of agri- 
cultural research. Which, so Sir Albert Howard 
asserts, ‘has been misused to make the farmer 
a better bandit. He has been taught how to profi- 
-teer at the expense of posterity.”*) Taught, to use 
an expression in common use thirty or forty years 
ago, to make two blades grow where one had 
grown before. 

If our farmers are to build a permanent agricul- 
ture, the new method of maintaining soil fertility 
by the manufacture of humus from vegetable and 
animal wastes should be granted the attention it 
deserves. On soil fertility depends the future of 
agriculture in America, and, therefore, the future 
of our people. In fact, the restoration and main- 
tenance of soil fertility is one of our prime prob- 
lems. The nation’s diet in the future depends on 
the productiveness of our farms and to a far great- 
er extent than is now realized the proper diet and 
the health of the people are affected by methods of 
farming. The chapter on ‘‘Soil Fertility and Na- 
tional Health” in Howard’s book is extremely en- 
lightening. Particularly so because he draws on 
what has come to be known as the “Medical Tes- 
tament,” the result of twenty-five years of inves- 
tigation by six hundred physicians and the health 
authorities of the county of Cheshire, England, 
into the conditions affecting the health of the 
people of that area. This remarkable document— 
hardly known in our country of canned and pre- 
pared foods—concludes with the declaration: 
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“The better manuring of the home land so as to 
bring an ample succession of fresh food crops to 
the tables of our people, the arrest of the present 
exhaustion of the soil and the restoration and 
permanent maintenance of its fertility concerns 
us very closely. For nutrition and the quality of 
food are the paramount factors in fitness. No 
health campaign can succeed unless the materials 
of which the bodies are built are sound. At pres- 
ent they are not. 

“Probably half our work is wasted,” the Ches- 
hire Testament continues, ‘‘since our patients are 
so fed from the cradle, indeed before the cradle, 
that they are certain contributions to a C3 nation. 
Even our country people share the white bread, 
tinned salmon, dried milk régime. Against this 
the efforts of the doctor resemble those of Sisi- 
phus.” . 

It is a bold assertion the Testament makes that 
want of freshness in food and improper methods 
in agriculture are at the root of much of our pre- 
vailing sickness. But the evidence the proponents 
of this school of thought supply sustains their con- 
tention. 

With so many industries—including the power- 
ful fertilizer interests—profiting from the existing 
methods of production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of food, the truly revolutionary teachings of 
the school which, in the first place, opposes the 
wanton destruction of our capital, the soil, will 
not easily find friends among us. The persistent 
silence on the subject observed in our country war- 
rants the suspicion that violent opposition would 
develop whenever the “natural methods of soil 
management’’—tried for forty years in a number 
of countries—found promoters. In the end, how- 
ever, the new science will persist. 

E-Pale 


SERVANTS’ INSURANCE PROPOSED IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


EISURELY paging through that classic of so- 
ibaa literature, Justus Méser’s “Patriotische 
Phantasien,” we came across a “Suggestion How 
to Provide for Aged Servants.” 

Proceeding from the old German proverb that 
“artisanship is built on a golden foundation,” 


1) Howard, Sir Albert. An Agricultural Testament. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1940, p. 167. 
2) Ibid., p. 199. 


meaning it provided well for those devoted to it, 
the observing Méser continues: “Regarding ser- 
vice, however, it may be said that its foundation 
is one of iron.” And having spoken of the hard- 
ships to which servants ate exposed in their old 
age, he asks: “Would it not be just to establish an 
‘Invalids’ Fund’ for aged servants?” 

What the writer had in mind he explains in 
a few sentences, which are of some importance for 
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the genesis of what has come to be known as “‘so- 
cial insurance,” in a society shaken by the ague 
of discontent and unrest of the working masses. 
“According to my estimate,” he explains, “‘a ser- 
vant, who may have served conscientiously in our 
country, and presuming that he has contributed a 
dollar a year to the Invalids’-Fund, might well 
receive two dollars annually for the rest of his 
life, or, if he had paid two dollars into the Fund, 
he would receive four dollars, and so on. This 
arrangement-could apply also to female servants. 
Moteover, how many employers would not will- 
ingly pay these advances for their servants, pro- 
vided they would voluntarily forego the use of 
coffee and tea [considered luxuries, the use of 
which was opposed by conservative men in the 
eighteenth century}. How well this money would 
be invested! And what could prevent public 
authority from inaugurating such a scheme? 
Should a deficit result the public, which, because 
of this arrangement would obtain good and faith- 
ful servants, would be expected to assume this lia- 
bility.”?) 

Unfortunately, we cannot determine from the 


Warder’s Review 


Mr. de Valera Suggests 


Not long ago we remarked on the custom 
prevalent in parts of Germany to provide 
for aging parents on farms the so-called alten- 
theil: a cottage, together with other prerequisites, 
such as firewood, etc. A pensioning system, so to 
say, which permits the old farmer to retire while 
the son takes over the burden of operating the 
farm. 

Addressing the Agricultural Science Society in 
University College, Dublin, not long before last 
Christmas, Mr. de Valera approached the subject 
of giving the young farmer a chance from a differ- 
ent angle. The distinguished Irish statesman said 
it was with him a pet scheme that every farmer 
should have a small house on his farm, besides his 
own. This house the father was to hand over to 
the son destined to inherit the farm saying: “You 
get in there and get married; you work as before, 
and when I reach the retiring age, I will swap 
with you.” 

The problem thus referred to by Mr. de Valera 
exists likewise in America, where it has thus 


1) Méser, J. Patriot. Phantasien. Lpzg., 1871. Part 
I, p. 63. 


edition we make use of the year in which Méser 
published the short article in a newspaper, known 
as the Osnabriicksche Intelligenzblatter. But we 
do know that he began to write on his observa- 
tions for this periodical in 1768 and that, collect- 
ed by his daughter, they first appeared in book 
form under the title “Patriotische Phantasien” in 
1778.*) These dates sufficiently indicate that the 
thought of securing for servants a minimum of 
security against want in old age by means of an 
insurance system, engaged the attention of well 
meaning men as early as the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

As to the for our days insignificant sum men- 
tioned by Moser, the reader should remember that 
at the time the purchasing power of money was 
some six or seven times greater than at present, 
while wants were fewer and commodity prices, 
rents, etc., far lower. Frederick Schiller paid but 
fifteen dollars rent annually, to cite an instance, 
for the house occupied by him and his family at 
Jena, the university town where he taught his- 


tory prior to his removal to Weimar. 
Rene 


far received little attention. If we are to have 
stability of ownership of land, so necessary for a 
healthy system of agriculture, some such custom 
as that of the altentheil, or the one suggested by 
Eire’s prime minister, must be developed in our 
country. Thus far each individual farmer has 
solved the problem of retiring as best he could. 
Whether the solution adopted was always condu- 
cive to the welfare of the family, permanency of 
land tenure and preservation of the soil is a dif- 
ferent question. 


Malthus Wins 


OMPULSORY birth-control instruction for 
the lowly may yet be resorted to by the inno- 
vators in a frantic attempt to solve social and eco- 
nomic problems which baffle their ingenuity. 
Like our own Puerto Rico the British West 
Indies, once the source of commercial riches, is 
causing the home government continued worry. 
Repeatedly commissions have been sent out from 
London to investigate and submit recommenda- 
tions for reforms, but the results on those islands 


2) Regarding Méser see Encyc. of the Soc. Sciences, 


- Vol. XI, p. 51, where he is referred to as “one of the 


fathers of the historical school of law, economics and 
ethnology.” 
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of far-reaching changes affecting the international: 


sugar market can not be quickly mitigated. So, 
it seems, the keeping down of population in the 
West Indies has been thought of. Acceptance of 
such a policy is at least hinted at in a White Paper 
dealing with the conditions to be remedied. 

The matter was brought into the open by Sir 
Lambert Wood in the British House of Commons 
when he addressed the Government to inquire in 
regard to the recommendation by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that in view of the rapid 
increase of the population instruction in birth- 
control should be given. ‘This is probably in ad- 
vance of public opinion on the subject,” the official 
is reported as having said, but whether he him- 
self agreed with the recommendation is not clear. 

Well acquainted with the dire state of affairs 
existing in the West Indies, the Catholic News, of 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, adds to the statement of 
facts these remarks: 

“In 1937 one Mr. A. Patterson, out here to investi- 
gate prisons and kindred institutions, wound up his re- 
port with the recommendation that ‘there should be im- 
parted to our simple folk a knowledge of the principles 
and practice of birth-control.’ We have been told, devi- 
ously and svb rosa, that this suggestion has been kept 
in mind for implementing in due course, according as 
public opinion can be formed to accept Governmental 
immorality. Is this to be part of the Health Officer's 
program?” 

“Government immorality!” The case demon- 
strates the eager willingness of the State to resort 
to desperate means when pressed for a solution 
of a problem such as that presented by the under- 
nourished population of the West Indies. Today 
birth-control officially taught, tomorrow destruc- 
tion of the feebleminded, the insane, the helpless- 
ly infirm, and on another day subsidies for breed- 
ing humans of a superior kind by artificial insemi- 
nation, which is even now being practiced under 
cover. ‘Public opinion” will yet be made ripe for 
this next step on “the road of human progress”! 


Overburdened With Debt 


DDRESSING the Rural Reconstruction Com- 

mission of the Australian Dominion, Mr. B. 
A. Santamaria, Secretary, the Natl. Catholic Rural 
Life Movement, stressed what has been referred to 
so frequently in these columns. He urged the 
reform of agricultural finance, or as we would 
prefer to say, of the prevailing system of incum- 
bering with debt the nation’s farm land. In this 
regard Mr. Santamaria unhesitatingly declared 
that debt incumbrance had, except in a few cases, 
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effectively destroyed the institution of private 
ownership of the land. In the majority of cases 
the nominal owner of agricultural property was, 
in reality, no more than a tenant at the will of 
the mortgage holder. 


Even in so young a country as Australia capi- 
talistic doctrines and practices have succeeded in 
destroying the security of land tenure, so essential 
for the perpetuation of a sound order of farming. 
The ‘family farm” is a mere mirage, unless own- 
ership is secure. The Christian Social School long 
ago demanded that restrictions be placed on the 
right to mortgage farm property. This is a funda- 
mental proposition, which takes into account the 
welfare of both the individual and the family, as 
well as the common good. 


Heavy indebtedness tempts the cultivator to 
commit soil butchery, with the result of diminish- 
ing returns and higher prices for farm products. 
Or does anyone pretend to believe that the total 
indebtedness of nine billion dollars, which around 
1930 incumbered the nation’s farm lands, was 
not reflected in the existing economic and social 
conditions? We know, to mention but one factor, 
what soil conservation has cost, and continues to 
cost the American people. 


Just Another Prodigal Son 


18 took a rather long time for the good news 
to travel from Milan to the United States that 
Fr. Gemelli, Rector of the Catholic University in 
the city of St. Charles Borromeo, had been, once 
upon a time, a Socialist. At least the circumstance 
was recently presented by some of our Catholic 
papers to their readers as if the fact were a new 
discovery. While in truth the distinguished 
scholar did, over twenty-five years ago, publish the 
epic of his vita nuova, which terminated in the 
priesthood. A really worth while book, reveal- 
ing the anguish of a soul lost in the wilderness of 
modern unbelief and radical theories. 

Some of the chapters of the fascinating little 
volume may be read with profit at the present 
time, inclined to flatter the masses as the source 
of political power. There is, for instance, Fr. 
Gemelli’s opinion, based on experience, that a 
popular leader must, in order to retain his influ- 
ence, “diligently study every movement of the 
masses, so that he may be at their head on the 
left, should they point in that direction, or at the 


right, if that is where they wish to take their 
stand.” 
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“Thus,” so the founder and rector of Sacred 
Heart University at Milan, warns—and_ history 
bears out his contention— ‘all political Democracy 
ends in Demagogy, which is succeeded by the 
mailed fist, making use not of moral, cleansing 
influences, but of power ruthlessly exercised. Be- 
cause the mass, having followed its own mind in 
one direction and then in another, and incapable 
of finding its way, demands a firm will which it 
is willing to obey.) 

While his fame was still young it was said of 
this remarkable man, born in 1878: “In the 
world he was by profession a doctor [by inclina- 
tion, let us add, an artist. Ed. S.J.R.}; in theory 
a positivist; in politics a Socialist; in religious af- 
fairs an atheist. He is now as militant a Catholic 
as he was formerly an energetic freethinker. His 
books [ particularly important L’ enigma della vita. 
Ed.} contain first-class criticism of the theories of 
Hackel and Lombroso. There is a fitness in. this, 
for among Hackel’s most active propagandists is 
the ex-friar and pervert Mr. Joseph McCabe: 
among Hackel’s strongest and most unanswerable 
opponents is the convert and friar, Fr. Gemelli.”’”) 

But while Joseph McCabe’s writings are availa- 
ble in Haldeman-Julius’s cheap editions, not even 
Gemelli’s revealing relation of his journeying 
through deserts by night, until the Light showed 
him the road he was henceforth to travel, is to 
be had in an English translation. 


Archbishop Quigley and the Socialists 


N his “Little Stories of Buffalo’s Bishops,” 
4 Msgr. Henry B. Laudenbach, who recently de- 
parted this life, relates an episode in the career of 
the second Archbishop of Chicago, James A. 
Quigley, worthy of attention. Prior to his “doz- 
en years in Chicago” the prelate referred to had 
occupied the episcopal chair of Buffalo (1897- 
1903). While there one of his “outstanding ac- 
complishments was the decisive and rather sen- 
sational manifesto against Socialism.” This led 


to a great debate, conducted “in the huge hall” 


of St. Anne’s Church.” It was “the valiant Dr. 
Anthony Heiter, the genial and keen philosopher, 
and Fr. Herman Maeckel, S.J., who fought out the 
issue: ‘Can a Catholic Be a Socialist at the Same 
‘Lime?’ ”’ 

Socialism at that time was advancing in our 
country; more than one labor union was deeply 
1) We translate from the German edition: Vom So- 


zialismus zum Priestertum. Freib., 1919. 
2) The Universe, London, May 18, 1923. 
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dyed, less perhaps with the doctrines than with 
the spirit of Marx and Engel. And since the 
Bishop did not, as Msgr. Laudenbach correctly 
states, mince words, he was, of course, bitterly as- 
sailed. But he stuck to his guns. Bishop Quig- 
ley did not, however, confine himself to attacking 
Socialism; like Cardinal Manning he strove to ob- 
tain for dock laborers better wages and improved 
living conditions. “His decision was bitterly re- 
sented by the very prominent man,” the author of 
the biographical sketch writes, “who ran things 
there with an iron hand.” In this case too “the 
Bishop was right but was never forgiven.” 

There was an aftermath to all this, which evi- 
dently was not known to Msgr. Laudenbach. Chi- 
cago had been for many years a stronghold of So- 
cialism, and knowing the newly appointed Arch- 
bishop’s attitude towards the doctrines professed 
by them and the practices they resorted to, Soci- 
alists of that city were not at all in a mood to wel- 
come the prelate. On the contrary, they were 
quite antagonistic toward him; the Arbester-Zer- 
tung, whose one-time editor, August Spiess, was 
hanged, although unjustly so, in November, 1887, 
with others held responsible for the Haymarket 
Riot, threatened the Archbishop’s life in the fol- 
lowing statement: “His career in Chicago may 
easily be one of biting into the grass.” “To bite 
into the grass” means, in German, to die, particu- 
larly a violent death. But in the end it was not 
the Socialists who were responsible for Arch- 
bishop Quigley’s “twelve hard, bitter years in Chi- 
cago,” of which Msgr. Laudenbach speaks. 

The CV has reason to remember with gratitude 
the second Archbishop of Chicago. Interested as 
he was in social problems, he welcomed the plan 
of the Committee on Social Propaganda of our 
organization to conduct in his episcopal city an 
institute devoted to social research and study. In 
a letter, addressed to Very Rev. Geo. W. Heer, 
Prot. Apostl., at the time chairman of the Com- 
mittee, dated January 18, 1913, Archbishop Quig- 
ley stated: 

“I have your letter, reminding me of my favorable 
action in regard to the School of Sociology, to be found- 
ed in Chicago by the Central Verein in connection with 
Loyola University. I will welcome the School to Chi- 
cago and do all I can to promote its success.” 

The plan for a CV Catholic School of Soctal 
Science, which was to be consecrated to the memo- 
ty of Bishop Ketteler, was not realized, because 
the first World War and its aftermath seriously 
interfered. However the possibility that the 
School may yet be organized still exists. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


le Democracy means the social equality of all 
who live in the community, then either rulers 
and ruled will feel themselves socially on the 
same level—which is something not yet observed 
in human societies—or else there will be no rule 
at all. Democracy in this latter sense is . . . really 
anarchy. But people are prone to forget these 
facts and to give the word “Democracy” the mean- 
ing of social equality. Democracy must really re- 
fer to representative government or the word loses 
all utility... 

Consistency in expression of the country’s ethos 
is . . . dependent on there being a ruling class. 
Its existence may imperil true Democracy, but its 
elasticity will guarantee it. The problem, then, 
is (or should be) not, should we have a ruling 
class, but how can we recruit new blood into it 
and exclude that which has deteriorated ? 


J. T. MAcCurDy 
The Structure of Morale?) 


The American Federation of Labor, founded 
by Samuel Gompers in 1890 and led today by Mr. 
Green, developed in an era of rapid and seem- 
ingly endless expansion, when the popular Ameri- 
can notion of a good social order was one in 
which the sky is the limit for individual ability 
and energy. In a country where the prizes were 
so many and the possibilities of failure were so 
little regarded, not much more was asked of the 
social system. But more recently the ban placed 
on mass immigration in 1921, the growing preva- 
lence of chronic unemployment, the industrial de- 
pression of 1929-33 and the consequent rise of a 
self-conscious class of manual wage-earners, have 
caused a change of attitude amongst the work- 
ers. They are learning that in a full grown coun- 
try exceptional men may still get their chance to 
rise, but that most people (who ate average by 
definition) must hope for an improvement of 
their conditions within their present range of oc- 
cupations, rather than expect to rise to some much 
more exalted station. 

This is a new view of life for the typical 
American worker, it cuts across some of his most 
cherished traditions and he is in the process of 
rethinking his whole social philosophy. He is aid- 
ed in this by Mr. Roosevelt's “New Deal” and 

1) Cambridge Univ. Press. “Surely this is an ad- 


mirable book, one of the most remarkable of recent 
years,” says a reviewer in the liberal New Statesman. 
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also by the broader implications of the present 
world war. The CIO, with its welcome for the 
less skilled workers and its emphasis on the or- 
ganization of industries rather than crafts, is 
a part of this recent evolution of thought in 
America; it has its roots in the development of 
the country. It is significant that whereas a few 
years ago most leading industrialists shunned the 
CIO like the plague, now quite a number of these 
very men are finding it easier to do business with 
the CIO than with the AFL. Undoubtedly, the 
CIO, or what it stands for, has come to stay. 
Time and Tide’) 


London 


Collaboration between all nations is as im- 
perative as collaboration between all classes. No 
one nation has the right to treat the natural re- 
sources in its possession as its absolute property 
without regard to the welfare of other nations. 
The Pope in his Christmas Allocution of 1941 
said: “If, in the future peace, this point were not 
to be courageously dealt with, there would remain 
in the relations between peoples a deep and far- 
reaching root blossoming forth into bitter dissen- 
sions and burning jealousies, which would lead 
eventually to new conflicts.” 

Such questions as tariff walls and export re- 
strictions cannot be regarded as purely national 
questions. They are of international concern. 
Similarly with immigration policy and with the 
demand now being put forward that Japanese 
Canadians be deported after the war. Is the story 
of Acadia to be repeated in the Canada of the 


twentieth century ? HENRY SOMERVILLE 


Canadian Register 


According to current legend, John Brown left 
the East to battle for freedom in Kansas and then, 
having grown in grace and sanctification, en- 
nobled by great exploits, he went back to the East 
to plan a mighty campaign to strike at slavery in 
its very home. 

The facts as Professor Malin finds them are 
somewhat different. John Brown was a natural 
and unsuccessful speculator who wandered from 
project to project. He was likewise a man who 
had great sympathy for Negro slaves, without 
much practical idea of how to help them. He 
came to Kansas primarily for a new opportunity 
to succeed in a hitherto fruitless search for profit. 


1) Editorial: 
1942, p. 831. 


“The American Labor Front,” Oct. 24, 
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On the tumultuous frontier his erratic tempera- 
ment was stirred spiritually and economically. 
The spiritual urge led him to fight slaveholders, 
even to the point of organizing an expedition to 
murder some whom he may have, thought were 
trying to have him punished in the courts. His 
economic ambitions led him into shady dealings 
in connection with horse stealing, which have the 
appearance of larceny and of receiving stolen 
goods. While in Kansas he accomplished little 
and no one paid any particular attention to him 
except to curse him for his erratic and lawless acts 
which on occasion severely hampered Free State 
leaders. Only when Brown had become a mat- 
tyr in Virginia did people begin to think of his 
Kansas career as the years of preparation. Gradu- 
ally a legend grew up of an heroic figure standing 
at a prairie Armageddon and battling for the 


toed. Roy F. Nicuots?) 


University of Pennsylvania 


The dilemma that faces the champion of union- 
ism is how to preserve the movement itself against 
the avalanche of anti-union forces and at the 
same time curb the local and personal excesses 
practiced by the unscrupulous underlings who pa- 
rade about under the title of “labor leader.’’ These 
parasites are unionism’s greatest enemy. Neither 
they nor most of their confréres in similar posi- 
tions seem to give one small continental hoot 
about the future of trade unionism. 

We have advocated a State Labor Commission 
that will give to the rank and file the protection 
of the State in ferreting out the undesirable lead- 
ers. Such a suggestion, of course, is open to the 
objection that anti-union States will deprive the 
unions of their legitimate activities. 

They will do that anyway. A real public Labor 
Commission would at least separate industrial ac- 
tions from the courts in those States where the ju- 
diciary or the D.A.’s Office is too much swayed by 
the very elements who are disgracing the labor 
movement. It would focus public opinion on a 
central point and give public opinion a chance to 
concentrate on the evils of trade unionists that 


must be corrected. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


Director, Crown Heights School of 
Catholic Workmen, Brooklyn N. Y.’) 


1) From a review, Political Science Quarterly, Dec., 
1943, pp. 614-15. 

2) From a communication addressed to America and 
published on p. 727, vol. LXIX. 
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Fragments 


MODES the men assembled for a Navy 
Day Mass, Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, stated: America was 
founded upon a recognition of God and a recog- 
nition of the sacredness of individual personali- 
ty . .. Unless we recognize God there is no safe- 
guard for human rights; there is no basis for a 
Democracy except in a doctrine of the divine 
origin of man. 


“I agree with you,” so writes a leading co- 
operator of our country, “that the English co-op- 
erative movement has lost its vigor, and for the 
reason you give. The members do not look upon 
co-operation as an economic and social cure so 
much as means of day-to-day-savings. In fact,. 
the English movement is going socialistic. Its 
leaders are becoming stateistic.”’ 


In America, so Keith Hutchinson thinks, a price 
and profit economy may survive the war with some 
modifications. In Europe Humpty-Dumpty has not 
merely fallen off the wall; he has been kicked, 
beaten, racked, gouged, and eviscerated, and not 
all the international bankers, economic experts, 
social workers, and graduates of the army school” 
of civil administration can hope to put him to- 
gether again. 


As members of a big combine, in J. L. Hodson’s 
opinion, newspapers lose character . . . They may 
be better productions than is possible under iso- 
lated ownership, but the old conceptions of a 
newspaper as an institution with a soul of its own, 
which could not be measured by ordinary com- 
mercial standards, is gone. The paramount inter- 
est of press trusts is to earn dividends for share- 
holders. 


A good bookseller, so thinks one writer, is part 
of the vital basis of civilization. It is not only that 
he has got about the best commodity there is in 
the world to sell. The very fact that he is a good 
bookseller means that he draws about his shop 
most of the people who have something to say. 


Extracted from the Jesuit Misszons: In our new- 
er American order it is the pride of a family to 
have produced a great man. In the older Euro- 
pean order it is the pride of a man to have pro- 
duced a great family, to be formed for genera- 
tions in a great tradition. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Ieee | a Procedure —— Action 


The Hard Facts 


i yee his predecessor in the Chair of Peter, 
Pope Pius XII seldom lets pass an opportun- 
ity in one of his public utterances to comment or 
advise regarding matters of social or economic 
import. The Holy Father's penetrating analyses 
of modern problems evidence an understanding of 
their cause, complexity and solution. 

A noteworthy addition to this now lengthening 
series of observations is contained in the Pontiff’s 
allocution at Christmas. A brief passage is of par- 
ticular importance in evaluating contemporary 
conditions. It is in the early part of his remarks 
Pius declared: 

In the ranks of straying, disillusioned souls it 
is not hard to find those who placed all their faith 
in a world expansion of economic life, thinking 
that this alone would suffice to draw the people 
together in a spirit of brotherhood, and promis- 
ing themselves from its grandiose organization, 
perfected and refined to an ever greater degree, 
unheard of and unsuspected increase of prosperity 
for human society. With what complacency and 
pride did they not contemplate the world growth 
of commerce, the interchange even between conti- 
nents of all goods and all inventions and products, 
the trtumphal march of widely diffused modern 
technical perfection, overcoming all limits of time 
and space. 

Today, what is the reality that they behold? 
They see now that this economic life with all its 


The Catholic Press 


Catholics and the Pen 


|e appears to Mr. Daniel Donegan, managing 
editor of the Catholic Worker, of Melbourne, 
Australia, that the Catholic press has to rely on 
the support of about 10 percent of the Catholic 
people. That at least, he believes, is the position 
it occupies in Australia. Five years ago only 5 
percent of the Catholics in the Dominion sup- 
ported their press; hence Mr. Donegan thinks, 
and correctly so we believe, some credit should 
be accorded to lay Catholic Action for the awak- 
ening. 

With his thoughts on the future and the prob- 
lems to which Catholics must from now on grant 
their attention, Mr. Donegan states in a letter to 
the Bureau: 


“Of course, Catholic papers in the past have not been 


gigantic contacts and wide ramifications, with its 
superabundant division and multiplication of 
labor, contributed in a thousand ways to general- 
ize and accentuate the crisis of mankind, whereas, 
not having the corrective of any moral control, or 
any guiding light from beyond this world, it could 
end only in unworthy and humiliating exploita- 
tion of the nature and personality of man in a sad 
and terrifying condition of want on one side con- 
trasting with a proud and provoking opulence on 
the other. There is a torturing, implacable diver- 
gence between the privileged and those who have 
nothing—ill-omened effects which are not the last 
link in a chain of causes that led to the immense 
tragedy of today... 

Those who looked for the salvation of soctety 
from the machinery of the economic market have 
remained thus disillusioned because they had be- 
come not the lords and masters but the slaves of 
material wealth, which they served without refer- 
ence to the higher end of man, making it an end 
in itself. 

On the same occasion the Pope also reminds 
men of a truth forgotten by those who considered 
“the hands” mere instruments of production. 
“Labor,” the Holy Father exclaims, ‘‘is not mere- 
ly the fatigue of body without sense or value; 
nor is it merely a humiliating servitude. It is a 
service of God, a gift of God, the vigor and full- 
ness of human life, the gauge of eternal rest...” 


remarkable for their technical excellence. The new 
technique of journalism—short pungent paragraphs and 
an abundance of pictures—makes a tremendous appeal. 
Provided that we maintain a nice balance against the 
superficial, the influence of the Catholic press must ex- 
pand in the post-war world.” 


And continuing, he states: 


“I believe that the Catholic press of this country in 
the future should be closely linked up with the Catholic 
press of the United States, England, and other European 
countries. If we hope to compete with the secular press, 
we must give Catholic papers an intrinsic appeal—the 
best pictures, the best short stories, and the best minds 
of the Church and the world. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and we should be able, by properly syndi- 
cated methods, to pay our writers so well that they can 
afford to specialize on our needs.” 


While the secular dailies and monthlies, pub- 
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lished in great urban centers, are today capitalistic 
enterprises, serving secular purposes only, the 
Australian Catholic emphasizes the true mission 
of the Catholic press in the following statement: 


“Since the quest is for souls, I trust that with God’s 
grace the Catholic press of Australia may draw closer 
to the Catholic press of the United States. And while 
there is much to do in our own countries, the teeming 
millions of the East have urgent need of writers in Ma- 
lay, Chinese, Tamil, Dutch and Japanese. Only the 
Church, in Chesterton’s words, ‘the Mother of all ener- 


Local History 


Parish Archives Provide Background 


Pe ANS as well as friends of history 
will be grateful to the Bishop of Fargo, N. 
D., the Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, for certain 
instructions addressed to his clergy in Folia Cleri 
Dioecests Fargensis (No. 48, Jan. 1, 1944). ‘Hav- 
ing reminded his priests of a certain statute or- 
dained by the First Synod of the Diocese, which 
provides that every parish keep a chronicle or rec- 
ord of important parish events, the Bishop con- 
tinues: 

“This is a good time to start with such a rec- 
ord. 
chronicles, diaries, and records kept by pioneers 
and missionaries now amply demonstrate. Clip- 
pings from local newspapers, photographs, pic- 
tures, etc., should be preserved in a special scrap 
book. Materials of historical value should be 
collected. Interesting and colorful anecdotes 
Should be recorded. Year by year more parishes 
will be celebrating their golden and diamond ju- 
bilees. Pastors are feeling the dearth of records 
when the necessity arises to write the history of 
the parish. We should profit from this expert- 
ence. At the time of Confirmation or visitation 
the Bishop will want to see what historical rec- 


Catholic Action 


The Cell 


ILITARY tacticians are putting to good use 

in the present war the idea of the small 
flexible unit. Gone are the days of tremendous 
armies operating as one body. Ina day of mecha- 
nized warfare they were found to be unwieldy and 
cumbersome. 

An analogy can be traced in certain kinds of 
organizational endeavor. Serious minded men are 
coming to question the value of “gigantic” con- 
ventions, “monster” rallies, “mass” meetings. For 
they can see in them little besides outward splen- 


It will be invaluable to historians as the’ 
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gies, can hope to meet that imperial need.. When the 
armies have passed, there will be much to do.” 

As against all the various Internationalisms, 
whether existing or contemplated, the need of 
Catholics drawing together in the interest of Ca- 
tholic Action should be apparent. A problem, 
therefore, to be discussed in the press and study 
citcles in order that Catholic opinion may be in- 
structed and mobilized in favor of the plan sug- 
gested by the Australian editor. 


ords are being kept in the parish pursuant to 
Se 143.” ' 

In addition to historians, the sociologist and 
economist frequently discover in records of this 
kind information of particular value to him. The 
influence of crop failures, epidemics, war, changes 
in agricultural methods on the fortunes of a par- 
ish may be reflected in the recording of the parish 
priest, simply stated by a shepherd solicitous of 
the welfare of his flock. Historical works are no 
longer concerned merely with the deeds of kings, 
statesmen and warriors; religious, moral and so- 
cial conditions of a time are carefully considered 
and the influence they exert on the development 
of events is noted and interpreted. 

Moreover, the people of a parish should culti- 
vate knowledge of the life and the struggles of 
their forbears, and of the environment into which 
they were born. “Heimatkunde” is a study which 
may exert wholesome influence on love of the 
community, the land and the family. 

A wise synodal provision warns that the record- 
ings by the pastor must be restricted to events 
which have to do with the parish: Nzhil in archi- 
vio reponantur quoad ad ecclesiam non pertineat. 


dor, generally not followed up by constructive, 
productive work. 

Hence they are turning with greater apprecia- 
tion to the idea of cell formation. Like the cells 
of a living organism, each independent although 
all are interdependent, each with its purpose and 
function, the organizational cells can, uniquely, 
contribute to the well-being of the whole. In 
the works of Catholic Action, whether undertak- 
en by young or old, the idea is particularly applic- 
able. 
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The Apostle of the Gentiles, remarked the dis- 
tinguished convert. Langbehn, Bishop v. Keppler’s 
friend, a half-century ago, taught at a time simi- 
lar to our own; and he did so in small spheres. 
In this way he founded a group having sound 
life, islands of pure character and energetic piety. 
What preventive is there, from a natural point of 
view, against rottenness and corruption? New 
cell formation. 

Langbehn’s opinion has been borne out in the 
days since his death, even as it was correct in re- 
lation to Catholic organizational work in centu- 
ries past. In our own day such movements as the 
Jocists and the Jacists have been brought to suc- 
cessful completion on the cell theory, while the 
impetus given to group study and action in recent 
years has focused increased attention on the worth 
of the cell. 

And cells can be employed in quite unusual cir- 
cumstances. The story is told, for instance, of a 
group of young women who had organized a cell 
to make their efforts for the Church more articu- 


late and more purposeful. In the course of one. 


of their sessions a member related her unpleasant 
experiences on dates with young men. Far too 
many, she observed, sought to take undue liber- 
ties with her. As though waiting for a cue the 
other members admitted similar difficulties. 


Social Problems 


Catholic Action Universal 


ODAY the Social Question is a world-wide 

phenomenon. The missionary even must 
concern himself with the influences social condi- 
tions exercise on the people with whose conver- 
sion he is concerned. Therefore, Catholic Action 
is of universal application. 

In this direction point the admonitions ex- 
pressed by a high ecclesiastical authority in the 
Indian Clergy Monthly (Sept., 1943), who insists 
on the duty of Catholics to put before their fellow 
countrymen the Catholic teaching on several prob- 
lems and to put it into practice themselves. 

“Never before in India,’ he says, ‘has the 
Church been afforded a more favorable opportuni- 
ty than the one now presented of championing the 

cause of the poor and the oppressed.” He fears 
that for lack of acquaintance with sound social 
doctrine, Indians are likely to see in Communism 
the only champion of the working man and the 
underdog generally. Educated Catholics, both 
clergy and laity, need first to make themselves bet- 
ter acquainted with the Church’s social doctrine. 
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After some discussion the young women de- 
termined upon a plan of action. Not merely 
would they continue to resist improper advances, 
they decided, but henceforth they would let it be 
generally known that no member of the group 
would tolerate such conduct on the part of escorts. 
They pledged themselves to receive Holy Com- 
munion more frequently as an aid to purity, and 
to study carefully the mind of Christ and the 
Church on such matters. 

The results were nothing short of amazing. 
Within a short time other young women, who felt 
their moral standards were being jeopardized on 
dates, sought admission to the cell, or at least 
wished to be identified with its objectives. Thus 
challenged, the young men thereafter were more 
circumspect in their dealings with the young wom- 
en of that community. 

But the varieties of cells are almost limitless. 
There are, for example, the groups of white col- 
lar workers, members of labor unions, employees 
in different types of industries, members of par- 
ishes with particular skills or interests or hobbies. 
The sum total of their accomplishments can far 
outweigh those of the amorphous mass, whose 


‘members are usually more than willing to allow 


a handful to plan and execute, to study and dis- 
cuss, to act in the name of the whole. 


We lack “leaders” who possess this knowledge . . . 
“Thank God, some Catholic Missions in India, 
especially in rural areas, have given splendid ex- 
amples of social uplift work. Entire tribes and 
castes owe their economic, social and intellectual 
uplift to the enlightened zeal of their missionaries. 
If such inspiring examples, instead of being spo- 
radic, could be imitated by every Mission, in every 
station or parish, if similar activities could be ex- 
tended to city-workers, and if not only Christians, 
but non-Christians as well, could be made to bene- 
fit by them, then surely would the Church earn the 
gratitude of the Indian masses and convince them 
that she offers a better solution to the social prob- 
lem than Communism. 
“There is a large variety of social works to the 
promotion of which we, missionaries, Priests, 
Brothers, and Nuns, can in various degrees active- 
ly co-operate. For instance, in towns: _Employ- 
ment bureaus; Hostels for young workers and ap- 
ptentices; Hostels for working girls; Savings 
Banks; Mutual Help Societies. In villages: Co- 
operative Societies; ““Dhan-Golas” or Rice Banks; 
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Agricultural Schools or Model Farms; Cottage In- 
dustries ; Rural Sanitation; Child Welfare Institu- 
tions . . . Such enterprises may more often than 
not fail to succeed at the first attempt. Dogged 
perseverance and repeated attempts in different 
ways are sure to reap their reward.” 

There is little reason for us to assume we have 
reached anything but a very imperfect state in the 
promotion of Catholic Action in our country. The 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 


Annual Proof 


ECENT issues of the Nebraska Union Farmer 

are filled with annual reports on the efforts 
of various co-operatives for their last fiscal year. 
In most cases the accounts tell of success attained 
and the determination of officers and members to 
carry on and expand. One is reminded by these 
statements of something Cardinal Villeneuve told 
the Quebec Congress of the Superior Council of 
Co-operatives, that co-operation would break 
without violence the economic dictatorship. 

Here is the account of one of the more preten- 
tious co-operatives affiliated with the Farmers’ 
State Union of Nebraska. Located at Minden, 
this co-operative, known as the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Business Association—with a thousand 
shareholders—operates a general store, with a 
cream and produce station; a bulk plant and fill- 
ing station for the distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts, and a transport to haul in its motor fuels. 
Its combined sales for the year ended November 
30, 1943, totaled $433,171.21, an increase of 


$109,928.98 over the preceding year, and its com- 


bined profit was $21,031.15. 

In accordance with sound co-operative policy 
this association is making patronage refunds for 
the latest fiscal year as follows: On purchases 
_ from the store 2 percent; on purchases from the 
oil department, 10 percent; on poultry sold 
through the produce station, one-half cent a 
pound, and on butterfat sold through the cream 
station, 11/4 cents a pound. 

Healthy and forwardlooking, this association 
is at present considering the addition of a cold- 
storage locker plant. It is believed possible to 
make this addition to its facilities without finan- 
cial strain, for with total assets of $71,066.19 at 
the close of the fiscal year, it had direct liabilities 
of only $3,066.39, consisting of current bills. 

At Steinauer in Nebraska there operates on the 
other hand a co-operative which restricts itself 


vast majority of Catholics are not so much as 
touched by the knowledge of the teachings of the 
great Popes on the subject. Catholic thought is 
far from being the loadstone the majority follows. 
Consequently, Catholic Action languishes. When 
peace has come, we will be overwhelmed by prob- 
lems, more numerous and serious than those we 
have known. We should now prepare to meet 
them. 


to a single activity. Comments the auditor of the 
parent group, in reporting on the Farmers Union 
Co-operative Oil Association, of the town referred 
to: “Here is an organization that doesn’t try to 
cover all creation, but serves its own folk with 


. one tank truck, and does a good job of it.” The 


association has a bulk plant only, located at May- 
berry. 

Sales in the year amounted to $41,745.18, on 
which the net profit was $3,636.32, or about 9 
percent. This volume was practically the same as 
the year before. While providing savings for 
patronage refunds year after year, this association 
is in prime financial condition. With total assets 
of $10,010.22 at the close of the fiscal year, it had 
direct liabilities of only $48.06, consisting of 
social-security and withholding taxes. It is furth- 
er worthy of mention that this co-operative has 
always bought from its own co-operative whole- 
sale, the Farmers Union State Exchange at Omaha. 

Small farmers, so the authors of ‘‘Roots in the 
Earth” believe, “can no longer survive without eco- 
nomic co-operation.” This conviction is being 
forced on farmers by experience. With the dec- 
ade from 1919 to 1929 in mind, and always re- 
membering the sad experiences of the thirties, 
they should also weigh well the opinion of Cardi- 
nal Villeneuve, who told his people on a recent oc- 
casion, they would be able to meet the grave post- 
war problems if they possessed strong co-opera- 
tive movements. 


Co-opetative purchase by farmers of tractors, 
tractor plows, tractor discs or spring tooth harrows 
enjoys the active assistance of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture. According to a recent 
announcement, the Government will pay up to 
one-third, with a limit of six hundred dollars, 
toward the cost of such agricultural machines se- 
cured co-operatively. 
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A Decade of Progress 


OUNDING out the first decade of its exist- 

ence, St. Francis Parish Credit Union, of Mil- 
waukee, can look back on an enviable record as 
one of the largest parish credit unions in the coun- 
try. According to the report presented at the 
close of December, the union has assets in excess 
of $100,000 with a membership of 730. 

Founded through the efforts of CV members, 
St. Francis PCU has adhered to sound credit union 
principles. More than five years ago the interest 
rate was reduced to three-fourths of one percent. 
Neither are excessive dividends declared; for the 
past year a return of one and one-half percent was 
approved. Regular office hours are maintained 
seven days a week in the union’s special building 
on the parish grounds. 

Treasurer August Springob has reported that 
personal loans in force at the close of the year 
amounted to $32,058.53, while mortgage loans 
were $18,489.04. Stocks and bonds held by the 
organization—which was incorporated December 


Rural Problems 


Truck-farmers Need Protection 


ENERALLY speaking the truck farmers en- 

gaged in supplying the large cities of our 
country with fresh vegetables have not as yet had 
recourse to co-operation as a means of economic 
self-protection. In consequence they are all too 
often victims of the vagaries of local markets. 

While something akin to a food shortage pre- 
vailed in our country, it was possible for truck 
gardeners in the vicinity of St. Louis to harvest, 
toward the end of May of last year, a bountiful 
supply of spinach. Although the vegetable had up 
to that time been sold at retail for twenty-five cents 
a pound, growers were now to discover their prod- 
uct unsalable! One farmer took his load of spin- 
ach back to the farm and fed part of it to the 
hogs, while the rest was put on the manure pile. 
Another farmer decided to plow under his crop of 
the nutritious vegetable. St. Louis truck farmers 
have to our knowledge suffered the to them costly 
consequences of local overproduction for many 
years. The only feasible means of meeting the 
situation, organized mutual help, has not, as far 
as we know, been tried by them. 

The California orange growers suffered from 
similar disadvantages until some thirty years ago. 
It happened repeatedly that a grower would send 
a car of fruit east, to Chicago let us say, only to 
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6, 1933—were listed at $29,480. Share capital 
of $92,770.58 was announced, with $8,259.34 in 
the guaranty fund reserve, $238.27 in the undi- 
vided profits account, and $114 in the redemption 
reserve fund. 

The St. Francis PCU thus deserves to be re- 
garded as one of the outstanding credit unions 
operating in a Catholic parish of our country. Its 
history affords ample proof of the need of such 
institutions and the services an efficient parish 
credit union can grant its members. 


Feeling the pinch of wartime conditions, but 
nevertheless carrying on, the Holy Name Credit 
Union, of Sheboygan, Wis., reported assets of 
$22,952.36 at the close of 1943. Share capital 1s 
listed at $21,856.74, while the guaranty fund and 
undivided earnings account for the balance. 


Although there was a decided decrease in loans, 
$4761.39, the members are saving against the day when 
they may be in ditre-need of funds. The union holds 
bonds to the value of $14,960. 


receive in return a bill from the commission house, 
because the amount received for the oranges did 
not pay for freight and other charges. Co-opera- 
tion provided relief. 

It may be more difficult to grant truck farm- 
ers, who customarily produce for a local market, 
the protection co-operation provides the growers 
of citrus fruit with. But it is by no means im- 
possible. According to the Madras Journal of Co- 
operation, the ryots (Indian peasants) through- 
out the District of South Canara have organized a 
Wholesale Agricultural Produce Marketing Cen- 
tral Society with as many as fifty-six branches for 
the collection of produce. ‘They have been able 
to sell paddy, arecanut and pepper, and a few 
other items of produce,’ the account continues, - 
“to the huge sum of Rupees 22 lakhs (2,200,000 
Rupees). They have four selling centers in the 
South Canara District itself and they have a 
branch to sell the surplus produce in Bombay.” In 
addition, the Central Society also provides the 
needs of the ryots by supplying them with import- 
ed goods. “This is a huge complicated business,” 
so the article continues, “combining in one the 
purchasers’ and consumers’ co-operation. It 
shows what an organization can do-even in a small 
district like South Canara.” And we would wish 
to say, what is possible in India should not be 
impossible in the United States. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


BLE first national congress of the Ligue O’uv- 
rzere Catholique (Catholic Workers’ League) 
will be held in Montreal, on July 23rd, to mark the 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of this Catho- 
lic Action group. 
The L.O.C..was founded in July, 1939, at the time 
of the 100 Jocist marriages in Montreal. The couples 
of that mass marriage ceremony will take part in the 


congress next July to pay tribute to the family, marri- 
age and society. 


PROUNDED in 1942, the Catholic Economic As- 
~ sociation conducted its second annual conven- 
tion at Washington on January 23rd. 


The program provided for three papers: The Eco- 
nomic Dimensions of the Postwar Adjustments, by Mr. 
M. Joseph Meehan, War Production Board; The In- 
dustry Council as an Instrument of Reconstruction, by 
Bro. Robert Shannon, F.S.C., and Monetary Institutions 
in the Post-War World, by Alice C. Bourneuf, Federal 
Reserve Board. At the dinner session Fr. Thomas F. 
Devine, S.J., delivered the Presidential Address, while, 
in addition, Mr. James Twohy, Governor, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration, discussed ‘“The Economists’ 
Opportunities and Responsibilities.” 


‘ 


ALLED to Ontario by the Archbishop of To- 

ronto, the Augustinian Fathers opened the 
Retreat House at Marylake on August 27th of last 
year. Since that time 56 courses have been con- 
ducted, in which 76 retreatants participated, 25 of 
them soldiers. 

It appears from the round letter issued early in Janu- 
ary, that henceforth week-end retreats, beginning with 
March 4th, are to be conducted over the first week-end 
of each month. “Everybody is welcome. There is no 
charge for room and board, but free offerings will be 
gratefully accepted to cover expenses.” It is also in- 
tended to make available other week-end. retreats to 


special groups. 


ifs ee aaa gee at Ottawa of a permanent 
secretariate for the Catholic Hierarchy of Ca- 
nada is attributed to the Canadian Bishops’ grow- 
ing concern over the trend of national affairs es- 
pecially as regards the post-war and of their desire 
to keep their fingers on the pulse of national 
events at a time when talk of Socialism and revo- 
lutionary changes in the Canadian system of gov- 
ernment fills the air. 


Archbishop McGuigan, of Toronto, referring to the 
establishment of a Canadian hierarchy secretariate with 
headquarters in Ottawa, said that the Canadian move- 
ment would be on the lines of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington. It would act as 
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a “clearing centre for problems having a Catholic bear- 
ing and social and kindred problems of our country.” 

The work is to be in the hands of a permanent French 
and a permanent English-Canadian Secretary. 


Personalia 


UIETLY Fr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., ob- 

served the silver jubilee of his ordination in 
Washington, D. C., on December 21st. The di- 
rector of the Family Life Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference since 1930, Fr. Edgar is a 
priest of St. Benedict's Abbey, Atchison, Kan. He 
is a member of the executive committee of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union. 

A native of Kansas City, Kan.. (born December 15, 
1892), the jubilarian was ordained at St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., before the completion of his 
theological studies because of the need for priests in 
the first World War. While at St. Vincent's he was 
awarded the degrees of master of arts and licentiate in 
theology. In 1927 Fr. Edgar received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America. Graduate work was pursued at Notre Dame 
and Harvard Universities. 

After two years as professor of dogmatic theology at 
St. Benedict’s he began teaching sociology. Ten years 
later he was given a leave of absence by the Abbey to 
accept the position with the Welfare Conference. A 
prolific writer, he has produced a number of books on 
social and economic subjects besides hundreds of 
articles and pamphlets. i 


Migration of School Children 


Bes several years Dr. W. W. Carpenter and 

Dr. A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, have 
been studying the movement of children from 
school to school as a result of the parents’ migra- 
tion from one place or even State to another. The 
total number of pupils included in their current 
study was 76,230. Of this number 11,799 were 
enrolled in grades 1-8 inclusive in rural schools. 
Also 41,046 were enrolled in grades 1-8 inclusive 
in town or city schools, and 23,385 in grades 9- 
14 inclusive in towns and city schools. ‘The total 
number of pupils who had made at least one move 
was 32,726; therefore 42.9 percent of the total 
had moved once or more. 


According to the 1941 report of the State Superinten- 
dent of Schools for Missouri, the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the public schools of Missouri was 702,040, 
The total number of migrators now enrolled in Missouri 
schools may therefore, the investigators believe, be esti- 
mated at 301,175. Since 18 percent of the moves made 
by the pupils studied were outside the State, the total 
number of Missouri pupils who have received part of 
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their school training outside Missouri, may then be esti- 
mated at 126,367.—One result of the phenomenon dis- 
cussed is described as follows: “One school of which 
we learned opened in the fall with one group of chil- 
dren and closed in the next spring with a larger but an 
entirely different group.” But it is the migratory child 
suffers the most serious consequences of leading a no- 
madic existence during the formative period of life. A 
newspaper article indicated that June Handke, whose ad- 
dress might be ‘North America,” attended “seventy- 
four schools in every State and in Canada and Mexico.” 


Crop Insurance 


i appears from newspaper accounts, published 
in Canadian papers, that payments totaling 
six million dollars were to be made to farmers 
in crop failure or near crop failure areas is Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 


Under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act farmers pay 
into a fund one percent of the amount received on grain 
sales every year, and this fund is drawn upon when a 
crop failure occurs, with assistance from the Federal 
Government of Canada when necessary. 


Co-operation’s Centennial 


ARLY last month a National Catholic Co- 
Operative Committee was organized at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago. The Committee is to arrange 
appropriate celebrations in observance of the cen- 
tenary of the co-operative movement. Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., was 
chosen honorary chairman, while Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Luigi G. Ligutti, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, was elect- 
ed active chairman. 
The meeting at which the Committee was selected was 


sponsored jointly by the Rural Life Conference and the 
Queen’s Work, headquarters of the Sodality Movement. 


Credit Union 


ae the beginning of fall there were 121 credit 
unions in Alberta Province. While in its 
early stages the movement was restricted to such 
urban centers as Edmonton and Calgary, it has, 
during the last twelve months, progressed also in 
rural Alberta. Particularly in communities already 
served by co-operative stores. 

One of the unique credit unions of Alberta is Co-op 
Credit Union No. 100, organized Jate in the summer by 
the co-operatives in Edmonton. Its membership is open 
only to the co-operatives’ employees and members, and 
members of their families. While it is still in its in- 


fancy, it is believed to have great possibilities for the 
future. 4 
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Family Allowances 


See ae before Christmas Eire’s Dail passed 
in its second reading the Children’s Allow- 
ance Bill which, it is estimated, will benefit 340,- 
000 children in 150,000 families of the country. 
Mr. Sean Lemass, Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, in introducing the Bill, said its purpose was to 
alleviate want in large families. Its cost would be 
$2,250,000 a year, which would be met from taxation. 
There would be no means test and contributions would 
be paid by rich and poor alike. The benefits would be 
off-set by a reduction in children’s allowances under the 
income tax code. The Government had decided to give 
grants only in respect of the third and further children. 


|e allowances have suddenly become an 

immediate issue in Canadian politics. The 
Federal Government of the Dominion is consider- 
ing them as an alternative to general wage in- 
creases. When the latter are paid, they go to 
single workers and to married workers, thus runs 
an argument favorable to the proposition, with- 
out dependents who may have no real need of the 
extra money and certainly not the same need as 
those who have children to maintain. It is also 
said, the lower cost of family allowances means 
they would be less inflationary, and they would 
not be inflationary at all if the cost to the Gov- 
ernment were met by taxation. Wage increases 
at the present time are certainly inflationary, and 
so are subsidies which are being paid to save the 
price ceiling. 

From the point of view of the welfare of the whole 
people and of sound economics, the Canadian Register, 
of Toronto, contends the case for family allowances is 
overwhelming. The contrary arguments which have ap- 
peared in the press have not been impressive. There is 
the mere political argument that the Government is 
favoring Quebec. This argument is only an appeal to 


provincial and racial jealousy. But there is opposition 
expressed in the name of the labor unions. 


Population Gains and Losses 


in appears from a study published by Dr. Philip 

M. Hauser, population expert of the Bureau of 
the Census, that nearly half of the war produc- 
tion areas with heavy population gains since 1940 
will retain their growth after the war. But 24 
percent of our cities where declines have been evi- 
dent, will probably not recoup losses. 

Dr. Hauser believes that sixteen metropolitan areas 
have superior prospects of retaining their gains after 
the war. Among these are Atlanta, Charleston, S. C., 
Corpus Christi, Houston, Miami, San Diego, and others. 
Thirty-four others have excellent chances and ten have 
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good Prospects. Eleven war centers are classed as “‘tran- 
sient” gains, and fifteen are listed as without much pros- 


pect of recouping. Among the latter are Boston, 
Omaha, and Philadelphia. 


Obscene Books 


1S the course of the past two hundred years 
printing presses have turned out a mass of liter- 


ature of a highly objectionable nature. The evil is 


today world-wide. In a campaign against obscene 
books, Bombay police raided twenty bookshops 
and stalls in the Fort area of the city and arrested 
about 25 shop proprietors and salesmen. ‘They 
were subsequently released on bail. 

Commenting on the campaign, the Times of India 
says: ‘Nobody who has walked through Bombay’s streets 


can deny the presence of this type of ‘literature,’ often 
flamboyantly displayed on bookstalls and in shops.” 


Restricting Billboards 


iP as years ago the State of Vermont inaugu- 

rated a billboard law, which was at once chal- 
lenged as unconstitutional by the billboard indus- 
try. This law requires advertising signs and bill- 
boards to be set back from the center of any high- 
way distances of 35 to 300 feet, according to their 
size; but exempts from this restriction any signs 
within 500 feet of the building where the goods 
advertised are made or sold or where the business 


advertised is carried on. 


The Supreme Court of Vermont in its decision on 
the case not only declared the law constitutional but 


_ demonstrates that every State which follows its opinion 


can restrict, or even prohibit, highway billboards with- 
out infringing on any constitutional rights of the bill- 
board industry or of landowners. “There is no inherent 
right to use the highways for commiercial purposes,” 
the court declares, and points out that the billboard is 
essentially a use not of private property but of the pub- 
lic thoroughfare. The Vermont court goes still further 
and takes an entirely new step when it also declares that 
the private property owner has no inherent right to use 
or to lease his highway property for commercial adver- 
tising unless such advertising applies solely to business 
on the property. 


Building Associations in Rural Areas 


IXTY-FIVE thousand families, living in towns 

of 10,000 and less number of inhabitants, fi- 
nanced their homes through savings and building 
and loan associations located in their communities 
in the past year. A recent analysis, made by the 
United States Savings and Loan League, national 
organization of these community thrift and home 


financing institutions, shows that some seventeen 
percent of the dollar volume and of the number 
of home loans they are currently advancing were 
in towns of this size group. Because 1943 loan 
volume by the associations is running ahead of 
1942, League researchers think that at least $178,- 
000,000 will be lent this year in the small towns. 
What with the building restrictions which war has 
brought, most of today’s lending is to finance home put- 
chases, or the repair or remodelling of homes. The sav- 


ings and loan institutions have fostered both types of 
assistance for more than a century. 


Social Security 


A DISTINGUISHED French Jesuit, Fr. Vic- 
tor Dillard, has now discussed the Beveridge 
Report in the Cité Nouvelle. He proceeds from 
the conviction that the authors of the Report had 
obviously the “Communist danger’’ at the back of 
their minds and aimed at destroying its raison 
d’etre by removing the spectre of want. Fr. Dil- 
lard characterized the Report as the “beginning of 
an authentically revolutionary social policy” and 
expressed the view that its cost was not prohibi- 
tive. ; 
Dealing with criticisms of the Plan, he mentioned 
the point of view which held that it might not be moral- 
ly desirable to “‘eliminate all risks from the lives of men 
by a State system’’ and he added that the Christian con- 
ception of the economic system was based on the prin- 
ciple of the just wage, a stable money and the possi- 
bility of acquiring private property. 


Inflation of Land Values 


ATIONWIDE tise in prices of farm land is 

already 20 percent above 1939 and is acceler- 
ating at one percent a month. California most; 
Nebraska and the Dakotas least. City folks, hedg- 
ing against inflation, are eager buyers; farmers, 
knowing that values ultimately depend upon earn- 
ings, and with vivid recollections of 1921, have 
been cool to the idea of ‘adding the next 40.” 
Good land has had the smallest rise in most lo- 
calities, poor land the greatest. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard would slow down 
the boom with a 90 percent capital gains tax on land 
sold within two years after purchase. In order to ap- 
pease farmers, who may have waited years for a chance 
to sell, he would exempt the person who owned the 
land on the date the law is passed. Object would be: to 
prevent the pyramiding process, which pushed prices up 
so fast in 1918-19-20. Iowa land rose from $200 to 
$500 an acre, farms sometimes being turned over three 
to six times within a few months. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ORIGIN OF THE ST. RAPHAEL'S 


VEREIN 
(Concluded) 


Founding the Association 


ECAUSE of the Franco-Prussian War no 

General Meeting of the Catholic societies 
was held in 1870, Mr. Cahensly, reports. “None 
the less,’ he continues, ‘the Committee for the 
Protection of German Emigrants met several 
times, passing a number of resolutions in behalf 
of the overseas emigrants. Unfortunately, not 
all of these resolutions were carried out owing to 
lack of co-operation in various quatters. 

“At the outset the Committee published 15,000 
printed cards containing the recommendation that 
the emigrants contact Mr. Koelble and Mr. Bitter, 
agents of the Central Verein, upon their arrival 
in New York or Baltimore. The Committee in- 
formed all diocesan authorities in Germany and 
Austria of their efforts, requesting that a trust- 
worthy person be appointed in each diocese to 
see that the individual pastors received a supply 
of these cards. Virtually all of the bishops prom- 
ised their fullest co-operation. 

“These identification cards, made out in the 
name of the emigrant and signed by his pastor, 
proved a great blessing. With them the emigrants 
were guided safely through many dangers and 
were able to reach their destinations unscathed. 

“The Committee was unable to perform all of 
its functions, however, because of inadequate fi- 
nances. Intending to alleviate this condition the 
Committee offered a motion, for the second time, 
at the twenty-first General Meeting of the Catho- 
lic Societies, held in Mayence in September, 1871. 
The resolution stated: ‘The General Meeting per- 
ceives the need of supplying funds to carry out 
the aims of the Committee for the Protection of 
Emigrants, and recommends the founding of a 

society under the patronage of St. Raphael.’ I 
{ Mr. Cahensly} submitted a detailed report of the 
Committee's activity, and upon the earnest rec- 
ommendation of the president the General Meet- 
ing approved the motion unanimously. 

“The establishment of the Committee and the 
subsequent foundation of the St. Raphael’s Verein 
gave rise to many misunderstandings in Germany. 
When the Committee for the Protection of Emi- 
grants was organized, the liberal (anti-Catholic) 
newspapers asserted its purpose was to depopu- 
late the country and settle the Catholics in 
America. To refute these stories the Committee 


emphasized the point that only those who had 
resolved to emigrate were accorded protection 
(no material assistance was furnished), and that 
the people were warned of the dangers of emi- 
grating without careful thought. 

“At the twenty-second General Meeting in 
Breslau (1872) Baron Felix von Loe, member of 
the board of directors of the St. Raphael’s So- 
ciety, showed convincingly that the intentions of 
the organization regarding the care of emigrants 
could be carried out only if mission posts were 
set up at the emigration ports. As means to ob- 
tain the funds necessary to accomplish this ob- 
jective the meeting ‘recommended most earnestly 
to the German Catholics the furtherance of the 
St. Raphael’s Verein.’ 

“In 1872 the association’s directorate was com- 
posed of Prince zu Isenburg, president; Baron 
Felix von Loe, vice-president; P. P. Cahensly, sec- 
retary; Joseph Albers, of Miinster in Westphalia; 
Count Louis von Arco-Zinneberg, of Munich; 
Joseph Lingens, an attorney of Aix-la-Chapelle; 
and Count Praschma, of Falkenberg in Silesia. 

“The Committee was able to engage trust- 
worthy agents to serve at the various ports. These 
men met the emigrants at railroad stations, se- 
cured decent lodgings for them, accompanied 
them on shopping trips, assisted them in exchang- 
ing their money at the banks, took them to Catho- 
lic Churches, helped create opportunities for them 
to receive the Sacraments, obtained desirable ac- 
commodations on board ship, and answered by 
mail all queries concerning the ocean voyage. 

“The first agent, Mr. Theodore Meynberg, was 
engaged in 1872 to carry out the Committee’s 
program in Hamburg. He was paid a regular 
salary in return for full time service to the emi- 
grants—all service rendered free of charge. Upon 
beginning his work Mr. Meynberg faced all kinds 
of obstacles. Widely mistrusted by people preju- 
diced against him, he was frequently the victim of 
open hostility and petty chicanery. At that time 
third-class passengers could obtain board and 
lodging for a mark and a half in any of eight 
boarding houses in the city. They were compelled 
to sleep on mattresses, without a cover, in berths 
arranged in double-deck rows. Attached to some 
of the larger boarding houses were stores which 
sold woolen covers, kitchen utensils, and such 
worthless articles as insect powder, sea-drops, 
WING, etc: 

“Even more injurious to the well-being of the 
emigrants was the fact that the proprietors were 
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usually the money changers and ship agents. 
These men tried their best to induce the emigrants 
to book passage with one of the two direct lines 
to New York or the ten other agencies for for- 
eign companies. Of course the steamship opera- 
tors paid a commission to every hotel-keeper who 
purchased a ticket for an emigrant. This explains 
why some of the proprietors traveled at times 
great distances, even to the Austrian border, to 
meet the prospective customers. The officials of 
the republic of Hamburg protected this graft. In 
1884, however, the personnel of the emigration 
bureau was discharged as a result of the exposures 
made by Dr. Lingens. Thereafter those houses 
providing lodgings for emigrants were strictly 
regulated, even to the number of beds. Mr. Meyn- 
berg, the St. Raphael’s Verein’s agent, was instru- 
mental in eliminating many abuses, gaining uni- 
versal esteem and respect in the course of his ser- 
vice of more than twenty-five years. 

“An agent was engaged in 1873 to serve the 
emigrants in Bremen, where conditions were more 
satisfactory. In Antwerp a group of Belgian Ca- 
tholics established a mission for the relief of Ger- 
man emigrants which prospered with the appoint- 
ment of an agent by the society. As in Hamburg 
the agent was confronted with numerous difficul- 
ties. In addition to one direct line to New York 
there were many agencies for foreign ship compa- 
nies, competing against each other. Often the emi- 
grants were cheated in purchasing their tickets, 
so the agent bought them himself. This action 
provoked bitter feeling on the part of the steam- 

ship agents who went so far as to connive with 
the State officials to impeach the St. Raphael’s Ver- 
ein’s representative. He was acquitted, however, 
by both the lower court in Antwerp and the su- 
superior court in Brussels, as it could not be 
proved that he had used any of the funds for per- 
sonal benefit. 

“The agent was denied the right to stand on 

the railroad platform, although the agent of a 
company repeatedly fined for cheating the emi- 
grants was permitted full access. Later these con- 
ditions were improved, but many hotel-keepers 
and ship agents did their best to keep the emi- 

grants away from him. 

“Emigrants must be particularly cautious in 
choosing their boarding houses and hotels in Ant- 

-werp, for many adjoin the railroad stations in the 

neighborhood of the ‘red-light’ district. Police 
supervision is very lax. And it was in Antwerp 
‘that most Catholics from central and southern 

Germany took passage, because the rates on the 
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Red Star Line, operating first-class ships for the 
most part, were substantially lower than’ those 
charged by other firms. Moreover, the prices of 
tailroad tickets to Antwerp were three to five 
times lower than to Hamburg and Bremen. 

“In Rotterdam the St. Raphael’s Society en- 
gaged an agent who soon discovered the condi- 
tions for the care of emigrants to be deplorable. 
A steamship company—which later went out of 
business—tried by every means to ‘capture’ the 
emigrants. This company’s vessels used for over- 
seas travel were small, but they were jammed to 
the last corner with emigrants. Consequently, the 
death rate on a voyage was rather high. Similarly, 
the boarding houses likewise gave cause for com- 
plaint. As the years went by, however, the St. 
Raphael’s Verein succeeded in bettering condi- 
tions. Recently the Dutch Ship Company built a 
comfortable hotel for the emigrants. 

“Fr. Lambert Rethmann acted as agent in 
Havre. Liverpool and London also had their 
agents, so that the society was represented at all 
European emigrant ports.’?) 


Statutes of the St. Raphael's Verein 


The society's expenses in the earlier years 
amounted to 10,000 marks annually, but as the 
work increased they rose to 15,000. To raise the 
necessary funds members of the organization 
were asked to contribute regularly to the treasury. 

The statutes are as follows: 

Under the patronage of St. Raphael the society 
seeks to care for emigrants, particularly to serve 
their religious and moral needs, and hopes to 
erect chapels at the emigration ports. 

1. The members of the society co-operate in ac- 
complishing these objectives by prayer and the 
contribution of money. 

2. Members are divided into two classes: actual 
members and honorary membets. 

a. Actual members contribute at least one 
mark annually. 

b. Honorary members contribute six marks 
annually, or the sum of twenty-four marks, 
payable only once. 

3. Ten actual members constitute a unit. One 
member of each unit collects the offerings and 
turns them over to the respective pastors or a 
member of the board of directors. 

4. Each actual member recites daily the fol- 
lowing prayer in behalf of the society: “Hear, O 
1) Der St. Raphaelsverein zum Schutze katholischer 
deutscher Auswanderer; sein Werden, Wirkung - und 


Kimpfen wahrend des 30jahrigen Bestehens erzahlt von 
Peter Paul Cahensly. Freiburg i. Br., 1900, pp. 16-23. 
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Lord, our petitions and bless the ways of Thy 
servants, so that they in all vicissitudes of travel 
and life may enjoy continually Thy protection. 
Amen.” Adding: “Holy Mary, protectress of 
wayfarers, Saint Raphael, pray for us.” Or they 
may pray instead one Our Father and one Hail 
Mary, with the invocation “Holy Archangel 
Raphael, pray for us.” 

5. Each: year the society arranges for a Mass 
celebrated for the emigrants and members of the 
Society on St. Raphael’s Day (October 24th), or 
the next Sunday following, in all places where 
there are two units. The members are requested 
to offer Holy Communion on that day for the poor 
emigrants.”) 

By 1900 the St. Raphael’s Verein had been ac- 
cepted in twelve of the twenty-five German dio- 
ceses. Some bishops ordered special collections be 
taken up annually in the churches for the support 
of the society.*) 

During fifty years of its existence (1871-1921) 
the St. Raphael’s Verein aided two and a half mil- 
lion emigrants and ‘“‘re-immigrants.” In 1935 the 
society was conducting seventy-seven agencies in 
Germany and fourteen in other European coun- 
tries. It employed twenty-eight agents and fifty- 
two priests in Europe, and sixty-four agents and 
132 priests outside Europe. It served as the model 
for similar emigration societies established in the 
United States (1883), Spain (1887), Austria 
(1889), Italy (1890), Hungary (1906), Czecho- 
slovakia (1926), Jugoslavia (1927) and Poland. 

JOHN M. Lennart, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Collectanea 


O numerous were editions of more than one of 

the books written by the missionary Fr. Francis 
X. Weninger, S.J., after his arrival in our coun- 
try that they furnish proof not merely of the popu- 
larity attained by him wherever he went, but of 
the desire and habit of the immigrants of the Ger- 
man tongue to read. 

First entered according to Act of Congress in 
1849 by Meyer, Meis & Co., in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of Ohio, Weninger’s Herz 
Jesu Misstonsbuch in 1865 attained its twenty- 
second edition. In that year the publication-rights 
were exercised by Benziger Brothers. 

While the circumstance of Fr. Weninger’s far 
flung travels and numerous missions may account 
to a certain extent for repeated editions of many 


2) Ibid., pp. 65-66. 3) Ibid., p. 24. 
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of his books, the fact that the “Imitation of 
Christ’ was published in German in the United 
States in several different editions prior to 1870 
testifies to a demand which proves the German 
immigrants to have come to this country well in- 
structed in their religion and desirous of continu- _ 
ing spiritual reading. 

There has only lately come to the Library of the 
CV a copy of this renowned book, published by 
Kreuzburg-Nurre, of Cincinnati, with the appro- 
bation of Archbishop J. B. Purcell, dated the 13th 
of January, 1853. This edition is notable for the 
applications and prayers added to each chapter by 
the Jesuit Fr. Gonnelieu, translated into German 
by Joseph Stark. Evidently the publishers expect- . 
ed a large sale for the book, because they an- 
nounce on the flyleaf: “stereotyped edition.” 


Until relatively recent years the Catholic Ger- 
man language newspapers in our country copied 
extensively the articles and editorials of one an- 
other, partly because no press services were avail- 
able to them. Similarly, European papers de- 
pended on the American papers for virtually all 
of their information about former countrymen in 
the New World. 

An instance of this kind is the unusual anecdote 
that appeared originally in the Herold des Glau- 
bens, of St. Louis, republished in the Freiburger 
Katholisches Kirchenblatt on April 27, 1870. - 
“Last Sunday Fr. Grosse read the pastoral letter 
of Bishop Baltes, of Alton, III., in his church,” the 
article relates. ‘The pastoral warns insistently 
against Freemasonry. The following night he was 
called to minister to a sick person by two un- 
known Freemasons. They brought him six miles 
through swamps and suddenly left him alone in 
the wilds. Helpless, the priest looked to the dark 
heaven, not knowing what to do. Because he did 
not know any road, he was soon walking first in 
one direction then in another. Toward morning 
he finally reached home, to discover that all the 
windows in the parish house had been broken. 
A despicable revenge of the masons!” 

Fr. Herman Grosse, referred to in the item, had been 
born on April 24, 1842, at Breitenworbis, Saxony, Ger- 
many, immigrating to our country on January 4, 1866. 
He was ordained in Milwaukee on May 26th of the 
same year, and in March, 1867, was transferred to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where he organized the German-speak- 
ing Ss. Peter and Paul Parish. It was while pastor of 
this ‘parish the incident described took place. Fr. Grosse 
left Kansas City in 1871 to take up his labors in the 
Diocese of La Crosse, Wis. He died on December 20, 


1901, as pastor of St. Anthony of Padua Church, Caze- 
novia, Wis. . : 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Thompson, Rev. Newton, S.T.D. A Handy Guide for 


Writers. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1943. Cloth, 248 p. Price-$2.00. 
Hofer, Rev. John. St. John Capistran, Reformer. 


Transl. by Rev. Patrick Cummins, 0.S.B. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1943. Cloth, 
411 p. Price $4.00. 

Ellard, Gerald, S.J. Lest They Assist Passively. Papal 
Decree on Mass-Attendance. The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, 1948. P.c¢., 76 p. Price 

: 25 cts. 

Smith, Rev. Gregory. The Divine Love. Part III: The 
Sacraments. Cath. Action Bookshop, Wi- 
chita, 1943. P.c., 56 p. Price 25 cts. 

Salazar, Oliveira. L’Organisation corporative portu- 
gaise. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 
1943.. P. c., 31 p. Price 15 sous. 

The North American Indian Today. University of To- 
ronto—Yale University Seminar Conference, 

‘ Toronto, Sept. 4-16, 1939. Ed. by C. T. Lo- 
ram (Obit.) and T. F. McIlwraith. Univ. of 
Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, 1943. Cloth, 
; 361 p. Price $3.00. 
Schreiber, Albert M., O.S.B. When The Bishop Blesses. 


Standard Prtg. Co., San Antonio, 1943. 
Cloth, 139 p. 
Donnelly, Francis P., S.J. For Goodness Sake! Home 


Fables. Fordham Univ. Press, N. Y. P. c., 
108 p. Price 50 cts. 


Reviews 
A MISSIONARY Bishop, with the aid of Chinese ex- 


perts, has succeeded after five years’ work in trans- 
lating the Code of Canon Law into Chinese. He is a 
German Franciscan, Bishop Jarre, Vicar Apostolic of 
Tsinanfu. In 1941 he submitted his first attempt to 
Archbishop Zanin, Apostolic Delegate to China, who 
warmly approved it and sent it for examination to the 
Pontifical Commission for the interpretation of Canon 
Law. The Commission gave Bishop Jarre permission 
to continue his work, but stipulated that it should be a 
private, unofficial undertaking, and that it should be 
published as an attempt to render the meaning of the 
Code in Chinese characters. Now after two years’ furth- 
er work Msgr. Jarre has completed the undertaking and 
has received the congratulations of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda. 
Bishop Jarre has long been on the list of missionaries 
in China to whom the CV extends assistance. 


Prindeville, Carlton A., C.M., S.T.D. Chapters in Re- 
ligion. B. Herder Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price 
ya. 


It has long been evident that the clergy will not be 
able to save the Christian faith alone. Too numerous 
are the forces attacking it. Hence the strenuous effort 
to enlist the help of the layman in the battle. To this 
end are laboring the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
and other organizations. One weakness this excellent 
move has revealed is the lack of simplified theology 
texts for the use of the layman. 

“Chapters in Religion” should do much to supply 
this lack. Practically the whole field of theology has 
_ been touched upon, and something really substantial has 
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been contributed on each head. God, Creation, The 
Redeemer, The Blessed Virgin Mary, The Church, 
Grace and Virtue, Sacraments and Sacrifice, The Sacra- 
mentals and Prayer, The Ten Commandments, The Four 
Last Things—there are the titles of the sections. 

It is difficult to single out any section for special 
mention. However, the one on the Church is very 
worthy of note. There are thirty brief chapters, on her 
history, her marks, her office of infallible teacher, her 
ministry. In the division on the Sacraments, Holy 
Matrimony has come in for a large share. Sorely in- 
deed is this Sacrament in need of such help in a world 
that fast is robbing it of all supernatural character. In 
the last section the Four Last Things are given the 
stress they need in an age that at least doubts when it 
does not deny the very existence of another world with 
its necessary rewards and penalties. © 

This book will be especially useful for convert classes 
and study club courses. It should be found in every 
home, school and parochial library. 

W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kan. 


O’Shaughnessy, Michael. Peace and Reconstruction, A 
Catholic Layman’s Approach. Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1943. Pp. 151. Price 
$2.00. 

Social justice as derived from a profound and prac- 
tical study of the Papal Encyclicals is this Catholic lay- 
man’s solution to the most vital questions of today. In 
vain will we rely on mere legislation as the panacea 
for every problem, he points out, since ours is a Chris- 
tian Democracy and its ills arise from failure to live 
the Gospel. , 

The patent fact that the Americas have much to offer 
to the United Nations in making the peace is a bril- 
liant theme throughout the book. Furthermore, start- 
ing from the fact there are one hundred and ten mil- 
lion Catholics in the Western Hemisphere, as compared 
with forty-five million Protestants, the author goes on 
to show that the Catholic Church can very easily take 
the lead in furthering Pan-American union. 

It would appear, however, that the author overlooked 
one very important aspect of the social question. While 
he offers detailed plans for our “‘disinherited third,” for 
the coolies of China, for Britain’s wage slaves, yet not 
once does he take up the cudgel for that ten percent 
of our population who are little better off than they 
were as actual slaves. Given by God a difference in 
pigmentation, thirteen million colored Americans have 
therefore been subjected by their fellow citizens, and 
even by their own Government, to eighty long years of 
bitter segregation and economic discrimination. Our 
treatment of the Negro is the most glaring injustice in 
the United States today and must be our first concern in 
any conceivable reconstruction. Here, too, the Catholic 
Church can easily take the lead, and it must. 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy is to be commended for the stand 
he takes in favoring the Hull reciprocal trade treaties, 
and in exposing those whose desire for tariffs is to bring 
back the “good old days’—the fruits of which, thus 
far, have been World Wars I and I. 

DANIEL P. Lyons, S.J. 
Mount St. Michael’s College 
Spokane, Washington 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Protector, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 
ey eee Joseph B. Engelmeyer, Quincy, 


Third Vice-President, Will H. Hellhake, Springfield, Ill. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, Joseph Schaukowitch, Sr., Pueblo, Colo. 


Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Michael Mohr, 
Colwich, Kans.; August Petry, San Francisco; 
A. W. Miller, M.D., Indianapolis; Cyril J. Furrer, 
St. Louis; Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J.; Harry 
Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis; Albert J. Sattler, New 
York; Charles W. Gerhard, Philadelphia. 


Members-at-Large of the Executive Committee: Frank 
Stifter, Carnegie, Pa.; Edward F. Kirchen, San 
Francisco; Frank W. Schwartz, Detroit; J. J. Baum- 
gartner, Strasburg, N. D.; Theo. J. Arnold, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Hon. Presidents, Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, 
Minn.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. Blied, 
Madison, Wis. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Wares, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Philip H. Donnelly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
C. V. President; Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 


St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 


Rey. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. Wm. Heck- 
enkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D: Omaha, 
Nebr. (on leave with the armed forces) ; John P. Pfeif- 
fer, San Antonio, Tex.; August Sprinvob, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. f 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. ; 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


The Burden is Heavy 


ONTRIBUTIONS to the Central Bureau Emergency 

Fund sent in response to the institution’s appeal 
of November 21st for assistance toward continuing its 
soldiers’ and sailors’ welfare work are approaching the 
$4000 mark. On January 17th the figure stood at 
$3914.16, while the grand total for the fiscal year be- 
ginning last July 1st was $5819.41. From affiliated so- 
cieties we have received more than $1500, from laymen 
and laywomen more than $1200, and from bishops and 
priests more than $1000. Twenty-eight States are rep- 
resented, with Missouri leading, ninety-nine gifts and 
$757.85. 

The endeavors maintained by this fund are mean- 
while widening in scope. Altogether almost 400,000 
copies of ‘Guide Right” and “The Name of God’ have 
been distributed to members of the armed forces; the 
former deals with the problem of sexual morality, the 
latter with profanity. A stream of letters is being re- 
ceived by the Bureau from chaplains, attesting to the 
value of these and the other publications which the 
Bureau sends them. 

“You will be interested to know,” writes the chaplain 
_ of a camp in one of the North Central States, ‘that the 
Protestant chaplains here value your pamphlet as much 
as I do.” “Many secular magazines are distributed 
among the men,” relates another, in the Northwest, 
“and if the Catholic literature is not fairly recent it is 
not readily accepted by the men. I find the use of the 
pamphlets is very helpful to the soldiers.” 

“You have always been so kind and courteous to 
me in the past, particularly when I was up north,” de- 
clares a chaplain in the deep South. “This is a new, 
vast camp. We have a fine group of Catholic men in 
training here, and hardly the chapel equipment and Ca- 
tholic literature to meet their needs. So once again I 


am turning to you, hoping that you may have some 
material on hand that you can send.’ The many items 
sent this priest are proof enough that the welfare work 
is not confined to the field of publications. 

"The Name of God’ is the best pamphlet on this 
subject which I have ever seen,” writes the spiritual 
leader of a group of soldiers in a Midwestern State. 
“T am sure it will do an enormous amount of good for 
our soldiers.” 

These few excerpts from letters should show the need 
for continuing contributions to the Emergency Fund, 
which enables us to help the chaplains and the men in 
their care. Many of the articles requested call for re- 
sourcefulness in supplying, chiefly rosaries which can no 
longer be imported from Europe, source of almost all 
those formerly obtainable in our country. Through the 
collection of old and broken rosaries and the purchase 
of whatever quantity American manufacturers can pro- 
vide, we have been able to distribute many thousands, 
however. 

In the meantime the distribution of “Trost im Gebet,”’ 
the German prayerbook published by the Bureau under 
the sponsorship of the Bishops’ War and Emergency Re- 
lief Fund, is proceeding rapidly. From chaplains of 
prisoner of war camps we have received increasing re- 
quests for copies, usually for many hundreds at a time. 
How important ts this work can be understood from the 
example of the Holy Father in promoting the spiritual 
welfare of prisoners of whatever country. The press of 


South Africa, for instance, recently acknowledged grate- 


fully the transmission of some 30,000 messages by 

Vatican Radio, informing parents, wives, and other rela- 

tives that their soldiers were interned in various Euro- 

pean prisoners’ camps. Similarly the Pontiff sent Christ- 
(Continued on page 364) 
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FORMER CV PRESIDENT, 


]) IGNIFIED, generous and self-effacing was Mr. 

Willibald Eibner, K.S.G. But neither these nor 
any other combination or multiplication of adjectives 
can describe fully the character of the kindly, lovable 
Christian gentleman who departed this life on January 
13th. The news of the death of their former president 
will be received by thousands of members of the Cen- 
tral Verein with deep sorrow and a sense of great per- 
sonal loss. The fact that Mr. Eibner attained the ripe 
old age of 80 (he 
would have been 81 
on January 21st) will 
at once mitigate and 
intensify that feeling 
because with each 
passing year the circle 
of his friends increas- 
ed while old friends 
grew to love him all 
the more. 

For Mr. Eibner com- 
bined in rare measure 
the outstanding Chris- 
tian virtues toward 
which mortal men 
strive. His faith and 
confidence in God 
were as unwavering as 
a child’s, the integrity 
of his personal life a 
resplendent example 
to all who knew him. 
He accepted suffering 
and sorrow like a true 
Christian, as manifest- 
ed when two of his 
children died, one 
after a lingering ill- 
ness, and more recent- 
ly when word was tre- 
ceived that his grand- 
son, Capt. Waullibald 
Bianchi (one of the 
first American soldiers 
to teceive the Con- 
gressional Medal of 
Honor in the present war), had been taken prisoner 
by the Japanese. 

So great was his kindliness that he seemed incapable 
of detecting evil in another person. The full extent of 
the deceased’s generosity was not known even to his 
closest associates. Many a missionary or charitable in- 
stitution was helped through his liberal gifts. The 
parable of the bread on the waters was borne out in a 
special way in his case as especially in later years he saw 
his modest bakery and ice cream factory develop into 
a flourishing enterprise. 

His devotion to our organization has already become 
a legend. Affectionately known as the “Number One 
Member of the Central Verein,’ Mr. Eibner gave freely 
of his time, talents and means to promote the work of 
the federation and the Central Bureau. His was the 


Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., 1863-1944. 


oe! 


WILLIBALD EIBNER, DIES 


unusual distinction of having attended fifty-one consecu- 
tive national conventions of the CV, a record that will 
probably never be duplicated. Although in poor health 
for some years, he summoned sufficient strength to be 
present at recent assemblies and in Springfield last 
August made plans to attend this year’s convention. 

In 1940 Mr. Eibner achieved a life-long ambition, 
acting as host to a national meeting of the CV and 
NCWU in New Ulm, Minn., where he resided for 

more than sixty years. 
It was the first time a 


national convention 
had been held in so 
small a community, 


but under Mr. Eib- 

ner’s direction the as- 

sembly proved one of 
the finest in CV _his- 
tory. 

It was partly in rec- 
ognition of his out- 
standing character and 
interest that members 
of the Central Verein 
made him their presi- 
dent in 1928—an of- 
fice he held until 
1933. But Mr. Eibner 
had come up from the 
ranks. A half century 
ago he was secretary 
of St. Joseph’s Be- 
nevolent Society, of 
Holy Trinity Parish, 

New Ulm. Elected: 
treasurer of the Min- 
nesota Branch of the 

CV in 1894, Mr. Eib- 

ner was chosen presi- 
dent in 1911. In the 
meanwhile he had be- 
come president of the 
parish benevolent 
group and upon retir- 
ing could look back 
upon a record of thir- 
ty-six years as an officer of the society. Moreover, he 
functioned as a member of the grand council of the Ca- 
tholic Aid Association of Minnesota for many years. 
At various times he was also city councilman and mayor 
of New Ulm. 

In token of his lifelong endeavors in behalf of the 
Catholic Church Mr. Eibner was invested as a Knight 
of the Order of St. Gregory in 1934 by Most Rev. John 
G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, the appointment 
having been made by the late Pope Pius XI. 

Born in Hofstetten, Franconia, on January 21, 1863, 
the deceased was orphaned at an early age. Having 
come to our country in 1880, he moved from New 
York to New Ulm about a year and a half later. On 
April 19, 1887, he was married to Miss Mary Rosskopf, 
who survives together with seven children: Mrs. John 
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J. Moriarty, Brookings, S. D.; Mrs. Carrie Bianchi, Mr. 
Alois Eibner, Mrs. William J. Puchner, Mrs. Raymond 
Huelskamp, and Mrs. Elmer Epple, all of New Ulm; 
and Miss Marie Eibner, Minneapolis. There are 31 sut- 
viving grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 

Archbishop Murray pontificated at the solemn requi- 
em Mass in Holy Trinity Church on Monday, January 
17th. Many priests from all parts of the State were 
present, besides hundreds of friends and members of 
the Central Verein and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. R.I.P. 


Lagging 


ALES of “A Declaration on Peace and Reconstruc- 

tion,” which began so auspiciously following its 
publication after the Springfield convention, have lagged 
considerably the past month. Relatively few orders for 
copies of the 31-page pamphlet have been received in 
recent weeks, especially from our members. 

We would remind societies and members of the rec- 
ommendation that copies of the CV’s pronouncement 
on present and expected world conditions should be 
widely circulated. Attention has been called in particu- 
Jar to the desirability of our members’ placing copies 
in the hands of their Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress. And above all they should familiarize 
themselves with the contents of the pamphlet, acclaimed 
for the soundness of its principles and the value of its 
suggestions -for practical activity. 

Copies may be procured from the Central Bureau at 
10 cents each, $1 the dozen, $5 the hundred. 


The Number Increases 


PX eta NCE of the offer of the Syracuse Local 
Branch to enroll him as a CV Life Member has 
been received from Most Rev. Walter A. Foery, D.D., 
Bishop of Syracuse. From the organization’s recent 
“harvest festival’ no less than $500 were realized as the 
group's self-assumed share of the $7500 promised by 
the New York Branch for the CB Expansion Fund. The 
local officers and members decided to contribute $400 
to the Fund directly and send the remainder for a Life 
Membership for their Bishop provided he should con- 
sent. 


In the letter of acceptance His Excellency affirmed in 
part: “It will indeed be a pleasure and an honor to be 
enrolled as a Life Member of the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein of America. I am deeply interested in the work 
of the Central Verein and I have a genuine admiration 
for the loyalty and devotion which are so characteristic 
of its members.” 

Eighth Life Member to be enrolled in the Central 
Verein from Wisconsin since last June is Mr. Arnold J. 
Heinen, of Milwaukee. The membership was procured 
by Mr. August Springob, recording secretary of the CV 
and chairman of the organization’s Life Membership 
and in Memoriam Enrollment Committee. Mr. Heinen 
has been a Sustaining Member since October, 1942. 

In addition to the eight Life Memberships, the Wis- 


consin section has procured five In Memoriam Enroll- 
ments. 
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Faithful Members 


9 ee: can be no disputing the interest taken by 
the CV of Minnesota in projects suggested by the 
Central Verein. Ample proof can be found in the 
generous support of the Central Bureau Endowment 
Fund and more recently in the self-assumed quota of 
$10,000 in behalf of the Bureau’s Expansion Fund. 
Generous contributions have also been made by mem- 
bers and societies in the State to the Emergency Fund. 

In addition to these endeavors the Branch has under- 
taken active promotion of a special Peter’s Pence col- 
lection, an activity urged by the CV almost since its 
inception. 

How well the campaign is progressing may be under- 
stood from the report of one of the Branch’s members, 
St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of New Ulm. At the 
unit’s annual meeting.a contribution of $319 was voted 
to the fund, representing a self-imposed quota of fifty 
cents a member. 


Active Affiliates 


A DETAILED report on the activities in behalf of 
the men in service and the prisoners of war was 
presented to the quarterly meeting of the CV of Con- 
necticut by national President William H. Siefen. The 
assembly took place in Torrington on Dec. 12th. 

Following Mr. Siefen’s exposition of the work of 
the Central Bureau along these lines the organization 
authorized a gift of $25 for the Emergency Fund. A 
penny collection taken up for the same purpose at the 
close of the meeting yielded $5.15 more. 

A change in the office of second vice-president finds 
Mr. George B. Breuler, of New Haven, replacing Mr. 
Edward J. Hesse, of Hartford. The change was made 
inasmuch as the second vice-president is always a repre- 
sentative of the city federation that will be host to the 
coming convention. Routine matters occupied consider- 
able time; the treasurer reported a balance of $325.41 
on hand. 


Comments on the program of the Central Verein 
featured the quarterly assembly of the Allegheny County 
Section of the CV of Pennsylvania, conducted in St. 
George Parish, Pittsburgh, on December 19th. The 
discussion was led by State Branch President F. Wm. 
Kersting, Mr. John Eibeck, honorary president of the 
CV and president of the Knights of St. George, and 
Mr. Frank Stifter, member-at-large of the CV executive 
committee. The remarks centered chiefly about the social 
action program and the efforts of our organization to 
assist members of the armed forces. 

A prominent participant in the discussion was the 
spiritual director, Fr. Paul M. Lackner, who urged the 
delegates to grant their co-operation in these endeavors. 
The members voted gifts of $5 each to the CV and 
the Central Bureau Emergency Fund. 


hb 


The life of Mother Pauline Mallinckrodt, founder of 
the Sisters of Christian Charity, was related by a mem- 
ber of that congregation, Sister Ottila, $.C.C., at the 
meeting of the Philadelphia District League on January 
9th. The Volksverein, as the federation is known, was 
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An Invitation 


A campaign intended to increase substantially 
the number of Life Memberships and In Memo- 
riam Enrollments in the Central Verein has been 
Inaugurated by the Committee appointed for that 
purpose at last year’s convention. Mr. August 
Springob, recording secretary of the CV, is its 
chairman. 

In a leaflet, now in press, the Committee demon- 
strates the need and advantage of such member- 
ships and enrollments. One statement reads: 
‘Practical Catholics of good reputation are invited 
to become Life Members by paying the small fee 
of $100. In Memoriam Enrollments may be se- 
cured for any prelate, priest or layman who merits 
remembrance. Societies may well show their ap- 
preciation for a deceased member’s services in 
former years by such an enrollment. The fee is 
also $100.” : 

It is to be hoped that members of the CV will 
co-operate with the Committee by procuring Life 
Memberships for themselves, by honoring bishops, 
pastors, spiritual directors and distinguished mem- 
bers in this fashion or by paying tribute to de- 
parted friends and leaders by means of an In 
Memoriam Enrollment. All monies thus received 
are added to the Central Bureau Expansion Fund. 
Life Members receive Social Justice Review free 
of charge and are entitled to all privileges of 
membership in the CY. 

Further information may be secured from Mr. 
Springob, 2110 N. Holton St., Milwaukee, 12, Wis. 


host to a delegation of the Sisters and a representative 
number of priests. Other speakers included Fr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoeger, C.S.Sp., Fr. Henry J. Steinhagen, .the 
spiritual director, and President Charles F. Gerhard. 

- Among outstanding events of the month was the 
sponsorship of a social, “dollar night,” on January 15th. 


A number of accounts of the annual patronal feast 
celebration of the CV of New York City have been re- 
ceived. The event, held on December 12th in Immacu- 
late Conception Parish, was reported on briefly in the 
January S/R. Outstanding was the address of Mr. 
George A. Brenner on problems of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. The pastor and host, Fr. Aloysius Strassburger, 
C.Ss.R., praised the CV for its many accomplishments, 
citing the official character of its endeavors for Catholic 
Action by reason of the Mandate for Catholic Action 
granted the organization by the American hierarchy. 

Heading the large delegation of women was the presi- 
dent of the NCWU, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, who te- 
ported on the activities of the women’s section. Special 
guest was Fr. William Smith, S.J., director of the Crown 
Heights Labor School, Brooklyn. 


The fundamental Christian doctrine of private proper- 
ty was explained to members of the St. Louis and Coun- 
ty District League at the January 3rd meeting by Fr. 
Leo C. Byrne in the third of his series of five lectures 
on social questions being presented to the group. 

Speaking in Ss. Peter and Paul Parish hall, Fr. Byrne 
pointed out the three types of ownership of property: 
individually owned, which he affirmed to be essential to 
the security of the home; collectively owned, such as 
by large corporations; and State owned. Fr. Byrne em- 
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phasized also the concomitant responsibilities in the ac- 
cumulation and use of property. 

The pastor, Fr. Andrew H. Toebben, discussed the 
CV's “Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction.” The 
president of the CU of. Missouri, Mr. Herman B. Ger- 
des, announced that the social for the benefit of the 
Archdiocesan Rural Life Conference sponsored by the 
men’s and women’s leagues had netted $1356.49. Fr. 
A. F. Ellebracht, assistant pastor, discoursed upon the 
Christmas allocution of the Holy Father. 


A description of the invasion of Italy by an officer 
who took part in the campaign was the special feature 
of the meeting of the Catholic City Federation of St. 
Paul, an affiliate of the CV, held January 2nd in As- 
sumption Parish hall. 

The speaker, Lt. J. Willard Edwards, recounted his 
experiences of the invasion period. Lt. Edwards, a phy- 
sician, 1s now in charge of the blood donor center in 
St. Paul. 


Silver Jubilee of "The Bulletin” 


AY Eee the publication of the January issue The 
Bulletin, official organ of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, enters upon the twenty-fifth year of 
its existence. Since 1924 the twenty-page magazine 
has been published by the Central Bureau for the wom- 
en’s section. 

Originally founded as a quarterly by the late Fr. 
Simon P. Hoffmann, of Effingham, Ill., first spiritual 
director of the NCWU, The Bulletin was changed to a 
monthly after one year. As one of the oldest Catho- 
lic magazines in the country devoted to matters of in- 
terest to Catholic women—and even today one of the 
few such publications—the magazine has gained an en- 
viable reputation for its Catholic (and Christian) in- 
terpretation of questions of the day as they affect the 
Catholic woman. ‘That its influence is not more wide- 
spread is due to an unfortunately small number of sub- 
scribers. None the less it has served to counteract many 
harmful ideas and tendencies fostered by certain of the 
expensive, secular “'slicks’’ directed to women. 

We should like to advance the: suggestion to mem- 
bers of the CV that they provide a subscription to The 
Bulletin for their pastors. Many priests have found the 
magazine of interest and help in their pastoral work. 
The subscription price is $1 the year. 


In Behalf of Social Justice Review 


ee are among the’ most appreciative readers 
of SJR. Something we had written elicited the fol- 
lowing comment, whose author is a farmer in the North- 
west. He says: 

“Your remarks again show, what I have known for 
a long time, that though you live in a large city you 
are familiar not only with conditions as they affect labor 
and business in our cities, but likewise with social and 
economic problems confronting agriculture and all fac- 
tions or sections of society. And your articles in SJR 
show conclusively that you have an understanding of 
problems, not only as these problems affect this or the 


\ 
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other section of our own country, but likewise you also 
see those problems as they affect the world. And you 
know that only through a Christian approach, only 
through the application of Christian principles can these 
problems be solved. And so, thank you, and more 
power to you.” 

We would like to add that not a single word has been 
substituted and no additions have been made to what 
this farmer has written. 


It is encouraging to note that here and there societies 
and leagues affiliated with the CV do not overlook the 
opportunities that are theirs to help promote the dis- 
semination of the ideas as promoted in Social Justice 
Review. An effective way to do this is to provide sub- 
scriptions to the journal in favor of public libraries, 
schools, colleges and seminaries. 

These observations were prompted by the letter re- 
cently received from the secretary of the Lehigh Valley, 
Pa., District League, renewing five subscriptions to S/R 
in behalf of as many public libraries in the area. 

The same letter contained a gift of $41.50, the 
League’s contribution to the CB Emergency Fund. 


“T am a new subscriber to SJR and find the Review 
extremely interesting and educational. As a graduate 
student of economic and social problems, and having 
received the M.A. degree under Dr. Goetz Briefs, I find 
SJR very helpful.” 


Ne ecrology 


(eee known particularly to older members of the 
CV, Very Rev. Francis J. Schaefer, former rec- 
tor of St. Paul Seminary, died December 13th at the 
age of 74. He had lived in retirement for more than 
ten years. 

An evidence of his friendship for our organization 
was the section of his will bequeathing his extensive li- 
brary to the Central Bureau. The bulk of his estate was 
left to Catholic institutions and charities. 

In an editorial appreciation the Wanderer, of St. 
Paul, refers to Fr. Schaefer as “the last one of that 
distinguished group of German priests who have left 
such an enduring impress on this area, a gentleman 
in the full meaning of the word, a thorough scholar, 
an upright, pious priest . . . Those who knew him as 
students in the seminary, as collaborators, as parishion- 
ers or in whatever other circumstances are in unanimous 
agreement that nothing could ruffle his equanimity or 
take away his quiet, humble charm.” 

For a number of years Fr. Schaefer supervised the 
annual German essay contests sponsored by the CV of 
Minnesota in the Catholic secondary schools of the 
State, and the organization was well aware that it could 
count on his active assistance in any worth-while enter- 
prise. 

Fr. Schaefer was born in Kiillstadt, Saxony, Germany, 
on April 3, 1869. His philosophical and theological 
studies were completed at the College of the Propaganda 
in Rome, following which he was ordained in the 
Eternal City for the Archdiocese of St. Paul on Octo- 
ber 28, 1891. At the conclusion of three years’ post- 
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graduate study, the young priest assumed the position 
of professor of history and classical languages at St. 
Paul Seminary. From 1910 until 1921 he was rector 
of the seminary. In the latter year he resigned to be- 
come vicar general for religious communities in the 
Archdiocese and chaplain of the St. Joseph Sisters 
motherhouse and novitiate in St. Paul. From 1924 © 
until 1928 he was pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, Sleepy 
Eye; in the latter year he was appointed pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Parish, St. Paul, which position he filled 
until 1932, when ill health compelled his retirement. 
Thereafter he resided at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 


For six years (1936-42) the spiritual director of the 
CV of New York and long identified with our organi- 
zation, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry B. Laudenbach, pastor of 
St. Louis Parish, Buffalo, departed this life on Decem- 
ber 29th. He had been critically ill for two weeks. The 
solemn pontifical requiem Mass was celebrated in the 
parish church on January 3rd by Most Rev. Joseph A. 
Burke, Auxiliary Bishop of Buffalo. Present for the 
funeral services were hundreds of priests and nuns from 
all parts of the Diocese and a delegation of CV and 
NCWU members from various sections of the State. 

The deceased was born in Wiirzburg, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on January 8, 1876,-arriving in our country with 
his parents at the age of seven. After completing his 
preliminary studies in Canisius College, Buffalo, he was 
sent by the late Bishop Stephen V. Ryan to the Univers- 
ity of Innsbruck in the Tyrol. His ordination took 
place on March 19, 1899, at Brixen. 

Back in the United States a few months later, the 
young priest was assigned to St. Louis Parish, oldest in 
the Diocese, as assistant pastor. Three years later he 
was transferred to St. Nicholas Parish, and in 1905 was 
designated resident pastor of St. Joachim’s Parish. Ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Paul’s Parish four years later, in 
1914 Fr. Laudenbach became pastor of Sacred Heart 
Parish, Dunkirk. On January 17, 1917, he was named 
pastor of St. Louis Parish, where he remained until his 
death. In 1942 he was created a domestic prelate by 
Pope Pius XII. 

Active in organizational work, Msgr. Laudenbach 
early in life became acquainted with the CV, but only 
in later years did he develop interest in our New York 
Branch. As recently as 1942 he was host to the con- 
ventions of the CV and CWU of New York. In 1934 
the deceased addressed the Civic Demonstration at Ro- 
chester, on the occasion of our national conventions. 

An active man, interested in many endeavors—among 
them the German Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum—a 
brilliant, witty speaker, Msgr. Laudenbach was what is 
known as “a popular priest.” The Buffalo Courier- 
Express, speaking editorially, states: ‘The measured toll- 
ing of the bell of St. Louis Church yesterday morning 
brought genuine sorrow to the hearts of Buffalonians 
of all creeds because it signaled the passing of a man 
whose love for his fellowmen knew no bounds of creed. 

“Many titles and many initials signifying scholastic 
and ecclesiastical honors had Msgr. Henry B. Lauden- 
bach, but the one he liked best was the one by which 
his parishioners of the oldest Catholic church in Buffalo ~ 
and thousands of others affectionately called him— 
Father Laudenbach.”’ 
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_ Long will the memory of Mrs. H. Dittlinger live 
in the annals of the CV and the NCWU. Death came 
to this generous friend and member of our organiza- 
tion on December 31st at her home in New Braun- 
fels, Tex. The funeral services, conducted the follow- 
ing afternoon in Ss. Peter and Paul Church by Fr. 
John J. Robling, the pastor, were attended. by large 
numbers of priests and friends from in some cases far 
distant places. This tribute to the deceased, who was 
81 years old, is all the more remarkable in considera- 
tion of adverse weather the day of the funeral. 

Mrs. Dittlinger together with her husband attended 
State Branch and national conventions of the CV and 
NCWU quite regularly, especially in former years. 
Both have been consistently more than generous in sup- 
porting various projects of the CV and the Central Bu- 
reau, the missions, and other charitable institutions and 
undertakings. Only a few days before her death Mrs. 
Dittlinger had sent a large contribution to the CB mis- 
sion fund. 

Born as Elsie Grob in Switzerland in 1862, the de- 
ceased arrived in our country at the age of 13, residing 
with her parents in Milwaukee where she completed a 
course of studies qualifying her as a school teacher. 
Following her marriage to Mr. Dittlinger the couple 
moved to New Braunfels, where they have remained 
ever since. 

A founder of the Sophienburg Museum in New 
Braunfels, Mrs. Dittlinger was actively associated with 
a number of religious and civic societies of the commu- 
nity and the State. Surviving, besides her husband, are 
a son, two daughters, a sister and five grandchildren. 


Hardly had the December issue of Social Justice Re- 
view gone to press, with its large ad of the Knights of 
St. George, when word was received of the death of 

_ the supreme secretary, Mr. Louis M. Killmeyer. A life- 
long resident of Pittsburgh, he died in St. John’s Hos- 
pital on December 18th. Comparatively young (he was 

just 60), Mr. Killmeyer was actively associated with 
the Allegheny County Federation of the CV, and with 
the Pennsylvania State Branch and the national organi- 
zation. He had attended virtually all of the nationa1 
conventions of our society for some years back. 

Mr. Killmeyer was chosen secretary of the Knights 
of St. George following the death of the late Mr. P. 
Joseph Hess, who lost his life in an automobile acci- 
dent en route to the national convention in Bethlehem 
in 1938. Besides his work with the Knights of St. 
George and the CV, Mr. Killmeyer was identified with 
numerous charitable and fraternal associations. 


_ Accompanying gifts to the CB Emergency Fund are 
occasional explanations of the seemingly peculiar 
amounts of money contributed. Such a note was sent 
with the offering of $16.50 from Branch No. 12, 
Knights of St. George, in Carnegie, Pa. 

After the society had voted to contribute $5 Mr. 
Frank Stifter, member-at-large of the CV executive com- 
mittee and secretary-treasurer of the society, suggest- 
ed that individual members make whatever personal 
contributions they would wish. The meeting was agree- 
able and in a collection an additional $11.50 were 
_ realized. 
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Miscellan y 


FFILIATION of the St. Francis Parish Credit 

Union, of Milwaukee, with the Catholic League 
of Wisconsin and hence with the CV, is announced by 
the treasurer, Mr. August Springob, in his annual report. 
An account of the financial condition of the union will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Accordingly, this credit union becomes one of the 
first in the country to be affiliated with our organization, 
in consequence of enabling legislation adopted at recent 
CV conventions. Officers of State Branches are urged 
to solicit the membership of credit unions operating in 
parishes where the CV has member units. 


President William H. Siefen has appointed the Direc- 
tor of the Central Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, to repre- 
sent him in preparing for this year’s national conven- 
tion, to be held in St. Paul sometime in August. This 
assignment has been filled by the Director for many 
years. 

The local convention arrangements committee will 
function under the direction of Mr. Ray N. Wey, as 
chairman, and Miss Sophia L. Juenemann, treasurer of 
the NCWU, as secretary. The committee will submit all 
plans for the convention, relating to time and place of 
meetings, housing, religious services, etc., to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Siefen, for approval. 


Removal of the Catholic Family Protective Life As- 
surance Society to new offices has been effected within 
the past several weeks. The mutual benefit society, a 
national member of the CV, now has modern facilities 
at 726 North Water St., Milwaukee. 

The change, contemplated for some time, was delayed 
by the war. All necessary equipment has been installed 
in the building, a structure remodeled to meet the needs 
of the association. Catholic Family Protective recently 
observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding; 
it is the oldest Catholic society of its kind in the country. 


An attempt engaged in by Mr. Jos. Kachelmeier, of 
Sheboygan, Wis., to determine how much money St. 
Boniface Society, founded on the 31st of August, 1873, 
has paid to its members and their legal heirs within 
seventy years has thus far rendered the following in- 
formation. From the 15th of January, 1888, up to the 
beginning of 1944, a total of $26,154.32 was paid to 
members visited by illness; during the same fifty-five 
years $17,534 was paid to satisfy death benefit claims. 
To this amount must be added $1540 booked as funeral 
expenses. 

However, the society aided members in need by grant- 
ing them loans and, in a few cases, by supplying them 
with firewood. A blind member was paid five dollars a 
month for a year and another a contribution of three dol- 
lars for the same length of time. 

According to Mr. Kachelmeiet’s account, the society 
contributed liberally from its funds to numerous charita- 
ble and educational endeavors. The CV was the te- 
cipient of gifts on a number of occasions. All in all 
St. Boniface Society has paid out in the seventy years of 
its existence $52,759.58. Certainly a creditable example 
of mutual aid. 
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A 41-page pamphlet, “Your Rights Under the Rent 
Regulation,” has been written and published by Mr. 
Theobald J. Dengler, an attorney of New York and 
member of our organization. Arranged in outline form, 
the brochure offers ‘““Advice to the Tenant’’ and ‘Hints 
for the Landlord” in an explanation of questions per- 
taining to OPA housing regulations. 


A large, 28-page scrapbook containing photographs, 
clippings, letters, and other documents relating to the 
presentation of a plaque by the CV and NCWU at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, in Arlington National 
Cemetery, Arlington, Va., has been deposited in the 
CV Library. 

The ceremony, it will be recalled, took place on May 
23rd of last year. Honorary CV President John Eibeck 
presented the plaque, bearing the seals of the two or- 
ganizations and the inscription: ‘To Those Who Fought 
and Died for Christian Principles So That American De- 
mocracy Might Live.” 

Accounts of such events in the form referred to will 
be of outstanding importance for the historian who some 
day records the story of the development of the CV 
and NCWU. 


The proceedings of the annual convention of the 
Cathelic Central Society of New Jersey have now come 
from the press and copies of the report have been sent 
to affiliated societies and members. The assembly was 
conducted in Newark last September. 

Because of wartime restriction of materials, the pro- 
ceedings have been limited to eight pages. However, 
the report contains a brief account of all salient features 
of the one-day meeting, together with the four resolu- 
tions adopted and the reports of two committees, the 
legislative and the ways and means. Appended to the 
account of the men’s meetings is a brief summary of 
the sessions conducted by the women’s division. 

Somewhat more extensive are the 28-page proceedings 
of the 1943 convention of the CV and CWU of Con- 
necticut. Besides a detailed summary of the two-day 
assembly, the report includes the presidential messages, 
full committee reports and a financial statement. 

The convention was the fifty-sixth of the men’s 
Branch, the oldest of all CV sections. 


At its annual meeting, held at San Antonio toward 
the close of last year, the West Texas Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects elected Mr. Leo M. 
J. Dielmann, of San Antonio, president. Mr. Dielmann 
addressed his colleagues on this occasion on the atti- 
tude the architect must assume toward post-war plan- 
ning. 

At a time when our Texas Branch was making the 
transition from the old to the new, Mr. Leo Dielmann 
rendered our cause most valuable aid. He enjoyed the 
full confidence of the priests and laymen of the older 
as well as younger generations, and consequently his 
presidency of the CV of Texas after the first world war 
resulted in a stronger and more active organization. It 
was during his time in office the so outstanding Natl. 
Convention of the CV at San Antonio was conducted 
in 1920. 
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At the close of a lengthy review of the volume of 
papal writings and. teachings, “Principles for Peace,” 
and of “The Problems of Lasting Peace,” by Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson, Fr. Charles Bruehl concludes 
in the December issue of the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review: 

“To those who are looking for a more concentrated 
and popular presentation of world feconstruction we 
recommend the report of the Eighty-seventh Convention 
of the Catholic Central Verein (St. Louis, 1942), and 
a pamphlet containing the resolutions of the Conven- 
tion held at Springfield, Ill., on August 23, 1943 (A 
Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction’). Both the 
discourses delivered at these conventions and the reso- 
lutions adopted are based on the teachings of the Popes 
and breathe a truly Christian spirit.” 


Somewhere on the way to Ultima Thule there is lo- 
cated a railroad town at the end of the line in the Ca- 
nadian province of Alberta, where Sisters conduct a 
Hospital. But they also endeavor to promote among 
Catholics of the place a knowledge of their religion and 
love of their Church by means of a lending library, 
which was begun with a juvenile section. “The re- 
sponse of the children of the town to the new library,” 
one of the Sisters writes us, “has been most gratifying 
and we hope their elders will respond in like manner, 
because we feel a Catholic library has unlimited influ- 
ences in a community such as this.” 

We have sent a few modest contributions to the 
Sisters, among them a set of the works of Fr. Frederick 
A. Houck. ‘‘These books represent the first works in 
our adult library,’ the letter to us states, ‘and, we are 
sure, will prove most valuable and interesting.” 

Because of the disturbances of war and its intrusion 
into family life it is all the more desirable the Aposto- 
late of Books should continue its efforts. Good books 
are conducive to the forming of sound thought and 
correct habits, and our generation certainly stands in 
need of both. 


Something quite out of the ordinary in the way of 
Christmas cards was the little folder sent by St. Boni- 
face Parish, New Haven, Conn., to parishioners and 
friends. The six-page leaflet, appropriately illustrated, 
contained the names of every member of the parish now 
in service, with his or her division, rank and address. 
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mas gifts to prisoners of war in camps in Europe, Africa, 
America, Australia and Japan. 

In our own country the Bulletin of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ announced that a pastor of the 
Church of Sweden has come to the United States to rep- 
resent the Ecumenical Commission for Chaplaincy Ser- 
vice to Prisoners of War, to labor among interned Ger- 
mans of the Lutheran faith in the United States and — 
Canada. 

Gifts to the Central Bureau Emergency Fund will 
enable us to assist our own in service and to follow in 
the footsteps of the Holy Father in helping to alleviate 
spiritual misfortunes among the interned enemy prison- 
ers of war. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


WIRTSCHAFTS. UND SOZIAL- 
PROGRAMM DER SCHWEIZER 
KATHOLIKEN. 

(Schluss) 


N dieser Stelle offenbart sich der spezi- 

fische Charakter des christlichen 
Programms. Ein Programm will Farbe beken- 
nen. Das christliche Programm will das schlecht- 
hin Letzte, das Endgiiltige in den Blickpunkt 
alles sozialen Strebens stellen. Ein christliches 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialprogramm weiss sich 
dem endgiiltig Entscheidenden alles Menschen- 
lebens verpflichtet. Es hat immer den Charak- 
ter des Wesenhaften, des Totalen, das letzte 
Entscheidungen trifft. Es ist nie etwas Halbes, 
das Wesentliches unausgesprochen lasst. Weil 
die Volksgemeinschaft in  sittlichen Griinden 
wurzelt und ihren Ursprung aus dem letzten 
Quell alles Lebens herleitet, darum ist ein christ- 
liches Programm stets ein Bekenntnis zum letzten 
Daseinsgrund. 

Darum bekennt sich das christliche W. S. P. 
ausdricklich zur letzten Norm, aus der es seine 
Weisungen tber das Wirtschafts- und Sozialleben 
schopft: die Grundsadtze des Naturrechtes 
moc des christlichen Sittengesetzes. 
Es ist ein charaktervolles Bekenntnis zum Urbild 
aller Lebensgestaltung zu einer Zeit, wo sich das 
entrechtete Naturrecht erst schiichtern wieder sein 
Recht an der Sonne erkémpft. Und damit das 
Allerletzte nicht ungesagt bleibe, fiigt es herzhaft 
hinzu, dass Naturrecht und Sittengesetz, die in 
Gott, ihrem Urheber und im Lehramt der 
Kirche ihre autoritative Hiiterin haben. Also, 
,im Namen Gottes des Allmachtigen!” 

Darum bekennt sich das W. S. P. zum wesen- 
haft sittlichen Charakter samtlicher Bestrebungen 
und Bestimmungen wirtschaftlich-sozialer Natur: 

Alle gesellschaftlichen Bestrebungen sind letzt- 
lich zielbewusst auszurichten auf die Erfillung 
des von Gott bestimmten Daseinszweckes’’, sie 
ruhren an das Gewissen, haben Verantwortungs- 
charakter. Damit trifft es empfindlich die Erb- 
siinde des Liberalismus, die unnatiirliche Tren- 
nung und Verabsolutierung der verschiedenen Le- 
bensgebiete, nicht zuletzt die Emanzipation der 
Wirtschaft von Recht und Sittlichkeit. Der Ent- 
sittlichung und Sakularisierung des Wirtschafts- 
lebens stellt es das Bekenntnis gegentiber, dass 
alle menschlichen Handlungen ohne Ausnahme 


sittlichen Charakter haben und daher mit dem Sit- 
tengesetz in Einklang zu bringen sind. Damit — 
wird die Wirtschaft aus ihrer isoliert-autonomen 
Stellung herausgehoben und der Platz in der sitt- 
lichen Weltordnung angewiesen, der sie nicht we- 
niger eingefiigt ist als irgend ein anderes Lebens- 
gebiet. 

Damit deckt das W. S. P. die entscheidende 
Quelle alles Heiles und aller Ordnung auf — die 
Treue zur Natur und zu den Heilskraften des 
Christentums. Wie nach einem Worte des Aqui- 
naten jede Abirrung von der rechten Ordnung eine 
Abkehr von den Gedanken Gottes ist — die er 
durch die Natur und die Offenbarung kundgetan 
hat —, so muss eine jede Reform — nicht zuletzt 
die Sozialreform -— zu den Gedanken Gottes zu- 
ruckkehren. 


3. Schon ist das Wort.,,Kirche” gefallen und 
thre centrale Stellung in der sittlichen Weltord- 
nung gestreift worden. Ein katholisches W. S. P. 
kann aber nicht daran vorbeigehen, den Ort genau 
festzustellen, der der Kirche auch im wirtschaft- 
lichen und gesellschaftlichen Leben zukommt. 
Hier galt es, von vorneherein gegen Unklarheiten 
und mdgliche Uebertreibungen von zwei Seiten 
gesicherte Stellung zu beziehen und die goldene 
Mitte zu bezeichnen, die prazis den Standort der 
Kirche im wirtschaftlichen Leben-festhalt, von der 
sich die wirtschaftspolitische Funktion der Kirche 
vollzieht. Schon der Punkt, an dem das Pro- 
gramm von der Kirche spricht, ist entscheidend 
fiir ihre wirtschaftspolitische Funktion. Es wurde 
ihr nicht, wie der Familie, dem Beruf und dem 
Staat, ein gesonderter Abschnitt eingerdumt. Da- 
mit ist bereits festgestellt, dass sie diesen Tragern 
des wirtschaftlich-gesellschaftlichen Lebens nicht 
koordiniert ist. In Wirklichkeit ist sie ihnen tiber- 
geordnet und erfiillt im wirtschaftlichen Raum 
eine Sendung, die mit der Funktion der genannten 
Faktoren des Wirtschaftslebens nicht parallel ver- 
lauft. Sie hat keine direkt wirtschafts- oder 
gesellschaftsbildende Aufgabe zu erfiillen, wie 
die genannten Trager der wirtschaftlich-sozialen 
Ordnung. Sie greift nur indirekt ins Wirt- 
schaftsleben ein. Ihre direkte Sendung geht auf 
das Reich Gottes auf Erden und lautet auf die 
teligids-sittlichen Belange der Menschheit. Sie 
hat daher Sitz und Stimme im Wirtschaftsrat, so- 
fern sie ,,die berufene Hiiterin des Sittengesetzes’’ 
ist. 

Daher hat sie ihren; freilich unersetzlichen, 
Platz an jener Stelle des W. S. P., wo dieses den 
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wesenhaft sittlichen Charakter der Wirtschaftsord- 
nung ausspricht. Der Katholik weiss, dass er auch 
in seinen wirtschaftlichen Unternehmungen und 
Handlungen, in Geschaft und Arbeit, eine letzte 
Norm hat am fortlebenden Christus. Die sozialen 
Kundgebungen der Papste von Leo XIII. bis Pius 
XII., die Verordnungen und Weisungen verschie- 
denster Bisch6fe sind ihm nicht Uebergriffe auf 
ein nicht zustehendes Gebiet, sondern Ausfluss, 
Recht und Pflicht der ihnen von Gott verliehenen 
Autoritat. 

Damit ist der Inhalt der wirtschaftsbestim- 
menden Funktion der Kirche umschrieben. _,,Als 
berufene Hiiterin des Sittengesetztes tibt die Kir- 
che einen bestimmenden Einfluss auf das soziale 
und wirtschaftliche Leben aus. Sie scharft die 
Gewissen zur Achtung vor dem Rechten anderer 
und zur treuen Erftllung der persénlichen, fami- 
lialen, beruflichen und politischen Pflichten.” 

Gegeniiber weitergehenden Vorschligen, die 
ausdrticklich den gewissenverpflichtenden Charak- 
ter auch der wirtschaftlich-sozialen Kundgebun- 
gen der Kirche unterstrichen wissen wollten, ent- 
schied sich die Mehrheit der Kommission wohl 
mit Recht zur vorliegenden allgemein gehaltenen 
Fassung. Darin ist klar das Recht der Kirche aus- 
gesprochen, uberall dort im Gewissen verpflich- 
tende Vorschriften fiir das Wirtschaftsleben zu 
etlassen, wo das natiirliche Sittengesetz beruhrt 
wird. In allen andern Fallen, d.h., wo es sich 
um rein positive Massnahmen fiir das Wirtschafts- 
leben handelt, hort der autoritativ berechtigte 
Einfluss der Kirche auf. Damit ist jedoch nicht 
gesagt, dass dann solche positive Bestimmungen 
nicht auch im Gewissen verpflichten kénnen. Sie 
binden dann aber nicht, wie die Vorschriften des 
nattitlichen Sittengesetzes, schon ihrem Gegen- 
stande nach, sondern vermdge der gottgewollten 
Autoritat des betreffenden Organs, sei es der Staat 
oder eine untergeordnete Organisation. 

Man empfindet es als wohltuende Aeusserung 
echter Pietat, wenn im Rahmen des W. S. P. das 
freimiitige Bekenntnis zur Kirche und 
ihrer Stellung im Heilsplane Gottes tiberhaupt ab- 
gelegt wird. Die Treue zur hl. Kirche, die jeder- 
zeit und an jedem Ort fiir ihre Freiheit einsteht 
und ihrem Wirken Schutz und Férderung gewahrt, 
diirfte auch die sicherste Gewahr fiir den endli- 
chen Erfolg der christlichen Sozialreform bieten. 
Aber sie stellt auch die tiefere Einsicht unter Be- 
weis; denn Sozialreform ohne tiefgehende und 
durchgreifende Gesinnungsreform ist eine Totge- 
burt. Darum liegt die Entscheidung in der Wie- 
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dergeburt des christlichen Geistes, der Geist vom 
Geiste Christi tst. 

Entweder kommt die christliche Sozial- 
reform, oder es kommt keine Sozialreform! 


Die alte Garde. 


INE brave deutsche Frau in Oakland, Calif., 

die von Zeit zu Zeit von sich hGren asst, 
schickte uns, als fiir deutsche Kriegsgefangene be- 
stimmt, mehrere Bande der Schriften eines bekann- 
ten Verfassers zu. 

Sie erzahlt in ihrem Brief, sie habe seine Bucher 
bereits als junge Frau in der gréssten kath. Zeit- 
schrift Deutschlands gelesen und lieb gewonnen. 
Der Verfasser war, so fahrt sie fort, ,,ein durch 
und durch christlicher Mann, ein armer Kreuztra- 
ger. Habe nie ein unrechtes Wort von ihm gele- 
sen. Bin jetzt beinah neunzig Jahre alt und es 
witd wohl das letzte Mal sein, dass ich Sie be- 
lastigen muss. 

»terzliche Grtisse und ein frohes Finden im 
schonen Himmel.” 

Briefe dieser Art sind auch historische Doku- 
mente. Sie beweisen, was Familie, Schule und 
Kirche fiir die Erziehung des Volkes geleistet ha- 
ben, selbst in einer Zeit, als der Liberalismus hoch 
zu Ross durch Deutschland ritt und sich-antikleri- 
kal gebardete. Manner und Frauen dieser Art 
waren fiir Kirche und Land in Amerika ein gros- 
ser Segen. Wir zehren noch davon, aber nach und 
nach schwindet der Geist, den sie gepflanzt und 
gepflegt, und iiber kurz oder lang werden wir 
wohl bet einer Art von Katholizismus ankommen, 
wie jener, der in Oesterreich und Frankreich im 
19. Jahrhundert an der Tagesordnung war. 


Mass halten! 
N ue auf dem Ackergrund der Gerechtigkeit 


kann der Lohn so kultiviert werden, dass 
er ins Ganze und Genuge des Menschenwiirdigen 
reife. Als Anrecht wurzelt er im Leben. Als 
Anteil zeitigt er die Frucht. Wer um seinen An-— 
teil ringt, hat das Mass der Teilung zu kennen, 
um sich nicht zu vermessen. Vermessenheit ist 
immer — bewusst oder unbewusst — Unrecht, das 
den Lohn entwurzelt, der Willkiir ausliefert, Da- 
rum muss die Massigung den Anteil bestimmen,. 
wie die Gerechtigkeit das Anrecht. ,, Massigung 
besiegt den Erdkreis” (A. Stifter). ,,Dem Men- 
schen ist der Barbar entgegengesetzt, und das We- 
sen des Barbaren ist Masslosigkeit nach der einen 
oder nach der anderen Seite” (Langbehn). Wer 
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die Lésung der Lohnfrage bis zu den modernsten 
Versuchen herauf verfolgt, witd eher von ei- 
ner Barbarei denn von einer Kultur des Lohnes 
sprechen, so sehr hat die Masslosigkeit den ge- 
rechten Anteil des Lohnes tiberwuchert. 

Leo HOoLyi 


Die Tatigkeit des Klerus im Wohle der lei- 
denden Menschheit darf sich nicht blos im Wit- 
ken innerhalb der Familien zeigen; je nach Um- 
-standen muss er auch mit grosseren Werken her- 
vortreten. Er muss wetteifern mit den Gegnern 
in Grindung von Kranken- und Erziehungshiu- 
“sern, von Vereinen zu gegenseitiger Hilfe und 
Unterstiitzung. Hat man keine Mittel, dann gehe 
man betteln an den Tiiren der Reichen und mache 
_ihnen begreiflich, dass die christliche Caritas einer 
der machtigsten Hebel zur Lésung der sozialen 
Frage ist. Nie darf der Klerus die Massen der 
Arbeiter aus der Hand lassen; sie sind wahrlich 
nicht der schlechteste Teil des christlichen Volkes. 

PFARRER RODY 


Contributions for the Library 


Library of German-Americana 


REV. FRANCIS BORGIA STECK, 0O.F.M., 
Wash., D. C.: Do. do. A Tentative Guide to Historical 
Materials on the Spanish Borderlands. Phila., 1948, 
Do. do. Ensayos historicos hispanoamericanos. Mex- 
ico, 1940; Do. do. Education in Spanish North America 
During the Sixteenth Century. Wash., D. C., 1943.— 
REV. N.N., Wash., D.-C.: 11 issues Jahrbuch d. Neu- 
- Braunfelser Zeitung (1924-25; 1927-1936), New Braun- 
P fels, Tex—REV. MOTHER PACIFICA, N. J.: 
Plassmann, V. Rey. Thomas, O.F.M. Mother Immacu- 
lata of Jesus. Her Life Within. West Paterson, N. J., 
ots Ve AR RY ©. S LLL Z, Mo.: Do. do. 
100 Years, St. Mary of Victories Parish, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1843-1943—C ATH. KNIGHTS OF ST. 
GEORGE, Pa.: Beck, P. Bernhard. Goldenes Jubi- 
laum d. Wirkens d. Redemptoristenvater an der St. 
Philomena Kirche in Pittsburgh u. Umgegend ete. 
Pittsb., 1889; Berger, P. Joh. Nep. Leben u. Wirken 
d. hochsel. John. Nep. Neumann, C.Ss.R., Bischofs v. 
Philadelphia. N. Y., 1883; Birk, Ph., C.P. Kurze Ge- 
schichte d. St. Michaels-Gemeinde, Siidseite, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Balt., 1886; Die Volks-Schulen v. Pennsylvanien. 
Bericht des Superintendenten d. Volks-Schulen d. 
Staates Pennsylvanien fiir das am 6. Juni, 1870, endende 
Jahr. Harrisburg, 1871, and others. 

General Library 


V.REV.-MSGR. J.B. FRAN Z, fll.: Blue Book 
of the State of Illinois, 1941-1942. Ed. by Edw. J. 
Hughes, Sec’y of State—CATHOLIC KNIGHTS 
FOr GG HOR GH, Pa.: Catholic Pittsburgh’s One 
Hundred Years, 1843-1943. A Symposium prepared by 
the Cath. Hist. Soc. of Western Pa. Chic., 1943.—R E V. 
A. A. STUMPF, Mo.: Lewis, D. B. Wyndham. Fran- 
cois Villon. A Documentary Survey.’ Garden City, N. 
Y., 1928; McNeill, Rev. Leon A. and Aaron, Madeleine. 
The Words of Truth. Paterson, N. J., 1942; National 
Liturgical Week, 1942. Ferdinand, Ind.,'1943; Canticle 
of Love. Autobiography of Marie Sainte-Cecile de 
Rome, R.J.M. (Dina Belanger), 1897-1929. Quebec, 
1938.—H ON. J. J. COCHRAN, Mo.: Papers Relat- 
ing to the Foreign Relations of the U. S. The Paris 
Peace Conference, 1919. Vols. 3-4. Wash., 1943. 
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Acknowledgement of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


_ Central Bureau Emergency Fund 

Previously reported, $4709.31; J. Eibeck, Pas Soy Ne 
N., Ore., $10; St. Teresa Ct. 160, COF, Chicago, IIL, 
$5; St. Joseph’s Soc., St. Joseph, Mo., $3; Christian 
Mothers’ Soc., Nada, Tex., $5; Rev. S. Zohlen, Minn., 
$1; St. Anna’s Verein, Fredericksburg, Tex., $15; Br. 
1010, C. K. of A., Subiaco, Ark., $2; St. Joseph’s Soc., 
Beckemeyer, Ill., $5; Mrs. F. Allhoff, Mo., $2; Jos. A. 
Kutz, Mo., $2; St. Joseph’s H. N. Soc., Utica, N. Y., $5; 
M. Martin, N. Y., $4; A. Neckermann, Pa., $1; St. Jo- 
seph’s Soc., New Blaine, Ark., $5.65; N. N., Mo., $1; 
st. Joseph’s Soc., Little Rock, Ark., $10; St. Kilian 
Soc., Wilmont, Minn., $2.50; Jos. Schuette, Ill., $5; St. 
Francis Ladies’ Soc., Allentown, Pa., $10; St. Anthony’s 
Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $5; St. Martin’s Benev. Soc., 
St. Louis, $10; CWU, Utica, N. Y., $5; A. Heidemann, 
Mo., $1; St. Peter and Paul Ct. 61, COF, Wilmette, 
Ill., $5; Rev. M. Schumacher, Ind., $3; Holy Cross 
Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $5; St. Geor. Br. 74, WCU, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $5; Rev. J. G. Herrman, Kans., $10; Br. 12, 
C. K. of St. Geo., Carnegie, Pa., $5; Members of Br. 
12, C. K. of St. Geo., Carnegie, Pa., as follows: A. 
Netzel, $1, M. Oehm, $1, L. Kinzler, $1, W. P. Henke, 
$1, J. C. Spirich, $1, S. Schwartzmueller, $0.50c, M. 
Mueholland, $0.50c, C. W. Niemeyer, $0.50c, F. Stifter, 
$5; J. F. Hunkler, N. Y., $5; R. Stemick, Minn., $5; St. 
Cecilia’s Soc., St. Paul, Minn., $2; Rev. Wm. Busch, 
Minn., $5; Mrs. G. Schwedler, Mo., $5; NCWU, Essex 
County, N. J., $10; Pa. Br. CCV of A, $41.50; WCU, 
Br. 118, Chicago, Ill., $5; St. John Neppomuk Soc., 
Baltase Nev yeo2o a bee Vebarhorsh,mlOs Sohn Otensts 
Geo., Br. 10, North Braddock, Pa., $5; Hy. Schroer, 
Calif., $2; Geo. Budde, Calif., $2; Jos. Arnold, Calif., 
$2; A. Petry, Calif., $4; St. Joseph’s Soc., Rowena, Tex., 
$2.50 CWU of N. Y.; $250; J. S.,. Mo., $2: HE. G. Sez; 
N. Y., $5; St. Michael’s Soc. of St. Anthony’s Parish, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $10; Rev. F. A. Froehlich, N. Y., $5; 
St. Bernard’s Benev. Soc., Philadelphia, Pa., $5; Sr. 
M: Camillus, I, $5; 1... Kramer, Mich., $5; i. J. 
Strub, Minn., $4; Mission Unit St. Fidelis Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; Holy Family Soc., Mankato, Minn., 
$3; W. P. Bruckmann, Pa., $5; W. Kapp, N. Y., $5; St. 
Mary’s Soc. of Meire Grove, Minn., $5; St. Joseph’s 
Church, Easton, Pa., $10; Franciscan Fathers, Ind., 
$2.50; Effngham Printing Co., $15; Mrs. H. E. Feld- 
hake, Ill., $10; Allegheney County Section CCV, $5; St. 
Liborius Ct., COF, Chicago, Ill., $5; St. Anthony’s Soc., 
Bigstone City, S. D., $10; St. Ann’s Soc., Delano, Minn., 
$1; St. Johanne’s Men’s Soc., Wetmore, Tex., $7; K. 
of St. John, St. Geo. Commandery No. 41, Utica, N. Y., 
$5; St. Martin’s Br. 618, L.C.B.A., Chicago, IIl., $2; 
Miss Marie Felleny, Md., $5; St. Francis’ H. N. Soc., 
Quincy, Ill., $5; Mrs. O. Friesenger, N. J., $1; St. Jo- 
seph’s Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $5; Chas. Braun, 
Conn., $2; President Conn. Br. CCV of A, $10; Minn. 
Br. NCWU, $25; St. Joseph’s Sick Benev. Soc., Chil- 
ton, Wis., $10; St. Ann’s Social Fund., Lacoste, Tex., 
$2; Conn. Br. CCV of A, $30.15; Dirksen Family,.Ill., 
$25; Holy Trinity Soc., Syracuse, N. Y., $30; St. Jo- 
seph’s Sick and Death Benefit Soc., Boston, Mass., $5; 
St. Joseph’s Soc., St. Michael, Minn., $16.15; St. Boni- 
face Soc., Pueblo, Colo., $2.30; CYO of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Honey Creek, Tex., $3; St. Boniface Benev. Soc., 
Peoria, Ill., $2; St. Helen’s Br. WCU, Lemay, Mo., $5; 
St. Francis’ Aid Soc., Indianapolis, Ind., $15; Mothers’ 
Soc., Windthorst, Tex., $3; WCU Br. 135, East St. Louis, 
Ill., $5; St. Agatha’s Br. 407, C. K. of A., St. Louis, 
$5; Sacred Heart Sick Benev. Soc., Appleton, Wis., $103 
St. Mary’s Cath. Aid, Jordan, Minn., $5; J. W. Wiegand, 
Ind., $1; St. Ann’s Soc., Glencoe, Minn., $10; St. Mary’s 
Br. 252, WCU, Quincy, Ill., $1; Holy Trinity Benev. 
Soc., St. Louis, $5; St. Joseph’s Soc., Hallettsville, Tex., 
$10: NCWU, Rochester Br., $5; St. Peter’s Men’s Soc., 
Lindsay, Tex., $5; St. Henry’s Benev. Soc., Evansville, 
Ind., $5; Rev. John Haskamp, Ind., $10; St. Mary’s Aux., 
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Meriden Br. CWU, $10; A. A. Dobie, Conn., $3; St. 
Joseph’s Unt. Verein, San Francisco, $10; Rev. Lae 
Makk, Wis., $5; St. Francis Soc., Portage de Sioux, 
Mo., $6.35; C. K. of St. Geo., Br. 388, Northampton, 
Pa., $5; Liberty Council, C. B. L. No. 296, New York, 
$5; Mrs. L. Schuerman, Ill., $25; St. Alphonsus Soc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; J. A. Masanz, Minn., $3; F. Ever- 
ding, Mo., $5; Hermann Family, Conn., $5; Rev. B. dale 
Eppmann, Ill., $10; St. Peter’s Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., $10; C. K. of St. Geo., Honesdale, Pa., $10; Rey. 
J. F. Lubeley, Mo., $5; St. Peter’s Knights Benev. Soc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10; St. Boniface Soc., Sheboygan, 
Wis., $5; St. Peter Claver Aid Soc., Sheboygan, Wis., 
$6; St. Lawrence Soc., Faribault, Minn., $5; Rev. W. 
A. Koenig, Pa., $5; A. Esswein, Mo., $2; Cath. Kolping 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., Detroit, Mich., $5; H. Drummer, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, $5; Rochester Br. CCV of A, $10; Br. 
5, C. K. of St. Geo., Pittsburgh, Pa., $7; Miss C. Green- 
felder, N. Y., $3; Cath. State League of Tex., $3; Total 
to January 20, 1944, incl., $5851.41. 
Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported, $217.82; F. J. Strub, Minn., $2; 
Franciscan Fathers, Ind., $2.50; Wm. H. Siefen, Conn., 
$3.36; J. Melchner, N. Y., $1; Rev. A. Michaels, Minn., 
$2; A. Springob, Wis., $1; Rev. B. Hilgenberg, IIl., $1; 
Total to January 20, 1944, incl., $230.68. 

Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported, $3412.65; St. Michael’s Benev. 
Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., for Life Membership of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. S. Bernard, Milwaukee, Wis., $100; Arnold J. 
Heinen, Wis., for Life Membership, $100; Total to Janu- 
ary 20, 1944, incl., $3612.65. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported, $5091.98; From Children Attend- 
ing, $486.33; Int. Income, $41.25; Mrs. Anna Helle, Mo., 
$15; Friends, Kans., $50; V. A. Gummersbach, Mo., $30; 
Eug. C. Gummersbach, $30; United Charities, Inc., St. 
Louis, $726.05; Total to January 20, 1944, incl., $6470.61. 


Catholic Missions 

Previously reported, $1832.08; CWU of N. Y., $5; 
Rev. J. G. Herman, Kans., $5; St. James’ Mission Group, 
Decatur, Ill., $25; F. J. Strub, Minn., $2; N. N., D. C., 
$25; St. John’s Y. M. B. S., New York, $7; Rev. J. A: 
Vogelweid, Mo., $428; Rev. N. N., S. D., $100; N. N., 
IN. D., $22; P. Mohr, Kans., $1; N. N., Brooklyn, $40; 
St. Mary’s Convent, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; St. Xavier’s 
Academy, Latrobe, Pa., $2; Miss L. M. Loeffler, Minn., 
$2; Sisters of Divine Savior, Milwaukee, Wis., $15; Holy 
Family Soc., Waterbury, Conn., $8; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; 
St. Elizabeth Guild, New York, $25; Rev. T. Schmal- 
bach, Mo., $12; N. N., Mo., $5; J. Obert, Ind., $3; N. N., 
N. Y., $11; N. N. Mission Fund, $50; Geyer Trust Fund, 
$17.50; Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $2; Total to 
January 20, 1944, incl., $2650.58. 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 

Previously reported, $803.65; St. Anthony’s Soc., New 
Ulm, Minn., $5; CWU of N. Y., $25; St. Anthony’s Soc., 
Bigstone City, S. D., $10; Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $9; Mrs. H. Dittlinger, Tex., $20; N. N.,. 
Mo., $1; Wm. H. Siefen, Conn., $1.64; N. N., Okla., 
$35.40; Rev. G. F. Zentgraf, Calif., $2; Penny Collec- 
tion St. Francis de Sales Beney. Soc., St. Louis, $1.40; 
Total to January 20, 1944, incl., $914.09. 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including January 19th) : 


WTrtrchess 1oT Chureh aan ad Siam eb ula ny 
Use from: Rev. Geo. Duda, Tex. (15 articles altar 
linens); E. Laur, Wis. (4 purificators); Rev. Herman 
T. Macke, Mo. (4 complete sets of vestments, 1 set dal- 
matics, 1 Benediction cope, 1 black cope). 

Books from: St. Boniface Society, Melrose, 
Minn. (2 ctns.); John Kehle, Miss.; Bernard Krampe, 
Kans. (4); A. J. Walk, Mo.; M. Lettenmeier, N. J. (5); 
J. Sohl, Pa.; M. Schwartz, Ill.; Brothers of Mercy, Buf- 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CGHiUuhis 


and 


Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINTS LOUIS; 1, iG 


falo, N. Y. (1 box and 1 ctn.); Catholic Knights of St. 


George, Pittsburgh, Pa. (20 ctns.); St. Peter’s Church, — 


New Britain, Conn. (1); E. Thoma, Calif. (17); St. An- 
thony’s Society, Watkins, Minn. (1 ctn.); St. Joseph’s 


Society, Andale, Kans. (3 ctns.); R. G. Baetz, Minn. (1 _ 


ctn.); Rev. John Wachter, Pa.; St. Augustine’s Rectory, 
Breese, Ill.; Rev. H. J. Miller, Ind. (1 ctn.); Kolping So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y. (7 ctns.); Rev. Florian Gerhards, 
Wis. (1 box); C. Stickler, N. Y. (1 ctn.); John Vogt, 
N. Y. (1 ctn.); P. G. Sucholl, Ill. (12); Rev. Theo. Fral- 
ing, Wis.; Chas. Stelzer, Mo. (12); John H. Markert, 
Ind. (3); Herman Gerdes, Mo. (6); Rev. A. Eckert, Ill. 
(25); W. P. Mettel, Ill.; W. F. Kaiser, Ohio (7); R. G. 
Baetz, Minn.; N. N., Racine, Wis. 

Wearing Apparel from: H. J. Jacobsmeyer, 


Mo.; E. Laur, Wis.; S. Stuve, Mo.; Rev. B. Hilgenberg, | 


Ill. (4 prs. shoes, 24 prs. of socks); G. A. Mulcahy, Pa. 


(2 prs. gloves, 1 muffler); All Souls Parish, Overland, - 


Mo. (3 ctns. clothing, 27 prs. shoes). 

Magazines and Newspapers from: H. J. 
Jacobsmeyer, Mo.; Rev. M. Polyearpa, N. Ys E. 
Hackel, Ill.; A. J. Walk, Mo.; E. Dudenhoeffer, N. Y.; 
Michael Mader, Wis. (magazines); M. Schwartz, IIl.; 
John Kehle, Miss. (magazines); Jos. Grundle, Wis. 
(magazines); Jos: Uhlenkott, Idaho (magazines); Rey. 
E. Prendergast, Mo.; E. Laur, Wis. (1 lot magazines); 
St. Peter’s Church, New Britain, Conn. (magazines); 
F. Mueller, Minn. (magazines); C. M. Smitt, Calif. 
(magazines); R. Unkel, Ill. (magazines); S. Stuve, Mo.; 
J. L. Sander, Ind. (magazines); Frank Weinzapfel, 
Ind.; F. C. Lutner, Wis.; E. R. Eyler, Ill.; Ed. Titze, Sr., 
Ill. (magazines); C. H. Smith, Calif. (magazines); Al- 
bert Schuelke, N. D. (newspapers); Herman Steinbronn, 
Pa. (magazines); Chas. Stelzer, Mo. (magazines); 
Henry Packs, Minn. (magazines); J. Kaiser, Mo. (maga- 
zines); Frank Solay, Mich.; Neudenbach, Ohio 
(magazines); G. Friesenhahn, Tex. (magazines); R. G. 
Baetz, Minn. (magazines); St. Peter’s Church, Water- 


bury, Conn. (magazines); Frk. Ams, Ill. (newspapers); — 


E. Schwedler, Mo. 

Miscellaneous from: Jos. Uhlenkott, Idaho 
(prayer books); E. Laur, Wis. (1 lot bandages); S. 
Stuve, Mo. (2 drinking cups, 15 coat hangers, 1 dish 


pan); C. Stickler, N. Y. (10 rosaries); Rev. A. Eckert, — 


Ill. (8 rosaries); G. A. Mulcahy, Pa. (1 lot cancelled 
stamps); Herman Gerdes, Mo. (1 lot prayer books, 6 
rosaries); Chap. Ch. J. Martin, St. Louis (1 lot prayer 
books); O. W. Schmitt, Conn. (8 prayer books). ‘ 
Leadfoil from: G. A. Mulcahy, Pa. (% Ib.). 
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